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Brush Arbor Meetins 

F/M: It would be interesting to know 
the factual background of the article 
“Brush Arbor Meetin’s in the Ozarks” 
by Herb Rice. 

For many years I lived in a small 
community in the Ozarks near Spring- 
field and never, to my knowledge, 
did an arbor or tent meeting take 
place there during that time. My 
frequent visits to the community now 
do not lead me to believe they occur. 

Marjorie Webb 

Kansas City, Mo. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Herb Rice 
icrote in reply to our inquiry : “ . . .If 
anybody is in doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of my stuff , let him check with 
the feature editor of the Kansas City 
Star-Times or the State Historical So- 
ciety at Columbia as to how I am 
regarded by them . . . Will write 
you again soon and further pinpoint 
‘ Brush Arbor Meetings: ” We ex- 
plained to Mr. Rice that it is our 
policy to answer directly all legitimate 
inquiries. Before he could reply to 
our second request, he passed away 
at the Burge-Protestant Hospital in 
Springfield , Missouri.) 


Growth of Magazines 

F/M: In your interesting and opti- 
mistic editorial on the growth of 
opinion magazines, you committed an 
oversight. You cited Commentary 
when listing circulation figures, but 
omitted Commonweal. Certainly if 
the first is to be included, it is only 
fair that the second also be used. The 
reason is that they are probably the 
spokesmen for the Jewish and Catho- 
lic positions, from the lay point of 
view. 

Gordon Gerbec 
Chicago, 111. 

(Editors Note: Commentary and 
The Commonweal and, for example, 
The Christian Century are independ- 
ent journals of opinion. While they 
are concerned with affairs which have 
respectively Jewish, Catholic, or 
Christian religious implications, they 
do not represent any established point 
of view. 
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Their circulation and growth for 
the past three years for the month 
of December follows: 

I960 1961 1962 

Commentary 24,808 25,816 30,900 

Commonweal 20,756 21,707 23,201 

Christian Cent. 40,068 39,806 40,267 

Apropos our editorial on opinion 
magazines we must admit that a 
decimal point fooled us, not once but 
thrice. The two-year growth of Com- 
mentary was 24.5 per cent, of The 
Nation 14.8 per cent, and of the Pro- 
gressive 23.1 per cent. These changes 
support our theme that opinion 
magazines have grown faster than 
the population. The nine listed show 
an increase of about 30.6 per cent 
if we average percentage growth of 
the magazines against a population 
increase of 4.8 per cent). 

Wiretapping 

F/M: Re Lawrence S. Grow’s letter 
in your April issue on “Big Brother Is 
Listening” (by U. S. Sen. E. Long; 
Aug. 1962.) In Oklahoma the forced 
lie detector test was tried. The Courts 
threw it out. The irony was that only 
one paper and one retailer bothered 
to fight it at all. Most capitulated. 

Charles Walters Jr. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

(Note: Mr. Walters refers to a di- 
rective by the Oklahoma Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board that required 
retailers to agree to take a lie detec- 
tor test if asked to do so by the 
chief administrative official. Oklahoma 
liquor officials are prohibited from 
issuing a license to certain applicants 
because of previous felony convic- 
tions. Agreement to take a test was 
made a condition for getting the 
license, because checking out the 
truth of the applicant’s statement was 
costly or impossible. 

Congratulations 

F/M: Congratulations on your fine 
magazine. Keep up the good work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hamburg 

St. Louis 

F/M: Congratulations for the fine 
work you are doing with FOCUS/ 


Midwest. It is a good looking pub- 
lication . . . 

Richard E. Wilhelm 
President, Variety Writers 
St. Louis 


Rats 

F/M: Rats are an inverse measure of 
civilization: the more rats, the less 
civilization. Rats continue to be a 
“clear and present danger.” It is 
estimated that: “500 cases of the 
plague occurred in the U.S.A. in the 
first half of this centurv.” 

Recently, while making rounds in 
one of our (St. Louis) City Hospitals, 
I was so roused by seeing a two- 
months-old infant whose tong.ue 
gums, and lips had been lacerated by 
a rat, that I determined to publicize 
the case in hot polemic (“Shame of 
St. Louis etc.). Upon further re- 
search I found that the City of St 
Louis has been making strenuous 
efforts to prevent just this sort of 
disgraceful event. 

Our excellent Rat Control Ordin- 
ance passed in 1947. Since then, each 
Report of the Sanitation Section of 
the Health Department attests the 
good results of constant vigilance, 
educational efforts first, punitive last. 

Mrs. Marquerite Potter, secretary, 
and John L. Sadowski, chief, Division 
of Sanitation, Department of Health, 
reported that in 1958 60 rat-bites 
occurred; in 1959; 53; i„ I960: 58; 
and in 1961: 49. The total for the 
four years: 220. Note the almost 
steady diminution in numbers. 

By age groups the following num- 
ber was reported: 


Birth to 2 years: 

37 

2 - 6: 

65 

7 - and over: 

101 


I he 37 rat-bites of babies under 2 
are of course mainly “indoor bites.” 
Older children do all too much of 
their playing in alleys and in the 
sheds which are in process of elimina- 
tion. Adults are presumably “on the 
firing-line.” 

Rat-bites are an obvious index of 
both the rat-population and the level 
of housing and habits of our people. 
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Our Department of Health is doing 
the best it can with the money and 
personnel at its disposal. Public 
health is purchasable. 

Park J. White , M.D. 

St. Louis 

Black Muslims 

F/M: One of the most unfortunate 
aspects of current American liberal 
thought is its attitude towards the 
Black Muslim movement. This at- 
titude has largely been one of fear, 
misunderstanding and in many cases 
contempt of the Muslims. The March- 
April issue of FOCUS /Midwest car- 
ried an article by Bernard N. Eismann 
that typifies the essence of the “liberal 
response” to the Black Muslims. It is 
doubtful if a more thorough job of 
misreporting and misunderstanding 
could have been done by Mr. Eis- 
mann. 

Mr. Eismann has labeled the Black 
Muslim movement “the most danger- 
ous movement in the United States 
today.” He has gone on to say that 
“violence and the threat of it runs 
the course of the Black Muslim his- 
tory.” The examples that he uses to 
support his point deal with out- 
breaks of violence perpetrated against 
the Muslims not by them. 

It must first of all be realized that 
the Muslims are a religion and not 
a political party or subversive organ- 
ization. The Black Muslims (pro- 
nounced Mooselums) believe that the 
Koran is the holy book (Pakistani 
translation); that Elijah Muhammad 
has been chosen by Allah to lead 
them to freedom and that the policies 
of “passive resistance” and “turn the 
other cheek” proposed by the moder- 
ate elements in both the white and 
Negro communities are bankrupt. The 
Muslims believe that the only solu- 
tion to the race problem in the United 
States is the creation of a “black 
nation” where the Negro will be free 
to develop his own economy and cul- 
ture without the help (or hindrance) 
of the white man. The Muslims do not 
believe in overt violence but that they 
have a duty to defend themselves 
when they are illegally attacked 
either by the police or any other 
authority. 

The Black Muslims are renowned 
for the good that they have done. 
James Baldwin, no Muslim himself, 
has written of them: 

“Elijah Muhammad has been 
able to do what generations of 
welfare workers and committees 
and resolutions and reports have 
failed to do: to heal and redeem 
drunkards and junkies, to con- 
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vert people who have come out of 
prison and to keep them out, to 
make men chaste and women 
virtuous, and to invest both the 
male and female with a pride 
and serenity that hang about 
them like an unfailing light. He 
has done all these things, which 
our Christian church has spec- 
tacularly failed to do.” 

The liberal community in the 
United States has not been able to 
reconcile the Black Muslim movement 
with their own desires and concepts 
of American society. 

The Muslims are an outgrowth of 
the frustration of a large segment of 
the Negro community with American 
democracy. To have been emanci- 
pated 100 years is one thing but 
still not have freedom is another. 

This frustration is bound to build 
up into movements of “hate” no mat- 
ter how much we may disapprove of 
them. The white liberals and their 
Negro counterparts have done more 
than their share to create the atmos- 
phere wherein the Negro is inclined 
to turn to the Black Muslims. The 
basic problem in the Negro-white 
relationship today, as yesterday, is 
the fact that the white man does not 
really understand the frustration and 
hatred of the Negro. Too many of 
us have thought that through co- 
operation the problem would be 
easily solved. Too many of us thought 
that the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 was the answer to segregation. 
James Graham Cook writing in his 
book The Segregationists , published 
last year, noted that “if the South’s 
pace of compliance with The Deci- 
sion were to continue at this same 
deliberate speed,’ the region’s public 
grade-school system will have become 
completely desegregated bv A.D. 
9256 - 7,288 years from now.” 

The Muslims have decided that 

they don’t want to be integrated into 
a white society. The movement of 

Elijah Muhammad does not consider 
that the essence of progress is to be 
integrated into a burning house.” 

The Black Muslim movement is 

composed of mostly working-class 
Negroes. Eric Lincoln, in his book 
The Black Muslims in America , points 
out that: 

Organizations such as the 
NAACP and the National Urban 
League, for all their virtues, have 
not caught the imagination and 
adherence of the Negro masses. 
Their memberships tend to com- 
prise middle and upper-class 

Negroes and whites, in each case 
the least disprivileged of their 


race. The Black Muslims, by con- 
trast, are undeniably a mass 
movement. From their present 
base of more than 100,000 mem- 
bers, they are reaching for the 
support of the entire Negro lower 
class — and ultimately, of all 
other Black Americans. 

Because the Muslims do not accept 
integration as the goal of Negro 
progress, because they are opposed 
to passive resistance when attacked, 
because they will not accept white 
leadership or advice, because they 
“hate” white society they are often 
simply written off as the espousers 
of “Crow — jimism” and dismissed. 

There has been a rumor circulated 
that the Black Muslims are united 
with the American Nazis and certain 
anti-Negro elements throughout the 
country; this story has not been 
proven true. Although the Nazis 
would certainly want to cooperate 
with the Muslims for their own pur- 
pose, the Muslims show no sign of 
being taken in by Rockwell and his 
fascist jargon and concepts. 

As the Muslim movement has 
grown and matured they have left 
little doubt that they are not overtly 
anti-Semitic. Today much of their 
propaganda likens their own condi- 
tions and persecutions to that of the 
Jews in Nazi Germany. A recent leaf- 
let of the Muslims referred to the 
fact that “Hitler’s gestapo in Nazi- 
Cermany did the same thing to the 
Jews ...” 

As a direct result of increased 
political awareness and membership 
growth the Muslims have begun to 
be subjected to extreme persecution 
and brutality on the part of many 
whites in this country. Because this 
persecution is not being related in 
the mass media of the country it is 
necessary that a brief accounting be 
given here. 

On April 27, 1962 the police in 
Los Angeles shot down seven unarmed 
Negroes and attacked a Muslim 
mosque, dragging away the nonviolent 
members gathered there for worship. 
The court records of this case show 
that the police shot unarmed men, 
killing one of them. 

In New York state, Muslim prison- 
ers have been forced to go to the 
courts to seek the right to observe 
the customs of their religious faith. 
Reports of Muslims being locked in 
solitary confinement and being re- 
fused the right to read the Koran 
were revealed at the court hearings. 

On Thursday, November 8, 1962, 
the New York Times carried an article 

(Continued on page 28) 
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EDITORIALS 


T he last poem written by William Carlos 
Williams, the Rutherford, New Jersey, poet 
and physician, appeared in FOCUS /Midwest 
last September. It was typical of Williams 
that he should have offered us “The Orchard” 
for publication; he cared a great deal about 
the journals of opinion and “little magazines” 
and once said that as a younger man he could 
not have published without them. Death came 
to Williams slowly and sadly at the age of 
79. Near the end he was no longer able to 
read or write. The body had outlived the man. 
He left some forty books of poems, plays, 
novels, stories, biography, criticism, including 
his modem epic poem “Paterson.” At this 
point in time his work seems likely to be read 
as long as any verse in American English. 

About a week after Dr. Williams's death, 
William Staffords “Through the Dark” re- 
ceived the 1963 National Book Award for 
Poetry. Staffords poem “Peace Walk” ap- 
peared in our December issue and his “The 
Dust Bowl Years,” in our January issue. 

The two events are both related and un- 
related. Great poets go. New poets come. We 
want to publish as many of both as we can. 

* 

w hen Joseph T. Meek, president of the 
Illinois Retail Merchants, invited Congress- 
man James D. Roosevelt to address the As- 
sociations Annual Banquet, he heard from 
his members. An Illinois state representative 
wrote . . . am really ashamed . . . that you 
choose a spender, a taxer, a double spender, 
a double taxer, an extreme leftist, one whose 
family sold out the Good Old USA to Russia 
and allowed about 3000 of the best blood we 
had in America to be drenched in Pearl 
Harbor, that you get a guy named Roosevelt 
to be your headline speaker to a fine bunch 
of merchants. Joe, if you have made an ass 
of yourself, in my opinion, this is it.” Wrote 
a druggist: “ ... if the IRMA is spending 
any money on the Hon. James Roosevelt as 
a Speaker for the Annual Banquet ... I am 
glad that I cannot attend. I would be doing 
a slow burn every minute, thinking that his 
attending and his speaking would be like 
Khrushchev attending the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil.” Meek, unflinchingly but kindly, 
talked to his wayward members. He explained 
that they have had Barry Goldwater twice, 
William Stratton twice, Everett Dirksen, and 
Fulton Lewis once. “We have long been con- 
vinced a besetting sin of our generation is un- 
willingness to listen to the ‘other folks,” wrote 
Meek in reply, “We beat our brains out nod- 
ding in agreement to each other. Let’s find out 
what makes the other fellow tick or try to 
tick . . . Some of our best friends don’t like 
the idea of giving any forum to the other 
side. How do they expect to learn and judge 
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if they don’t go and listen?” 

Meek set an example which should be 
emulated. 

* 

w e want to commend the Kansas City 
Catholic Reporter for publishing earlier this 
year Kenneth Woodward’s interview with Dr. 
Fredrick C. Schwartz, leader of the Christian 
Anti-Communist Crusade. Schwartz’s ideologi- 
cal bankruptcy is pitifully apparent. Some 
questions and answers from the interview 
follow: 

Q . . . “There is apparently some question 
as to whether you are an expert on com- 
munism, doctor. Just how would you define 
yourself.” 

S. . . “I am a specialist on the popularization 
of Marxist-Leninism. You can’t fight commu- 
nism unless you understand it. And knowledge 
is power.” 

Q. . . “Do you think that Marx had any 
influence on the British writer on religion and 
capitalism, R. H. Tawney?” 

S. . . “I don’t know. I’m not familiar with 
him.” 

Q. . . “What do you think of classical 
laissez-faire economists like Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo?” 

S. . . “No comment. I’m no economist.” 

Q. . . “Do you think the Gospels provide 
a format for social theory?” 

S. . . “That’s a theological question and 
I’m no theologian.” 

Q. . . “Do you think that Martin Buber’s 
“I-Thou” formulation could be an effective 
theoretical and motivational basis for fighting 
communism?” 

S. . . “I don’t know: I’m not familiar with 
that.” 

Q. . . “Are there any religious thinkers whose 
views you share? Reinhold Niebuhr? Karl 
Barth?” 

S. . . “I told you I’m no theologian. I don’t 
read that sort of thing. Everybody needs a 
simple motivation for their lives and I find 
mine in the Bible. Look, if you’re trying to 
find out about my religious beliefs. I’ll tell 
you. I very much admire Billy Graham and I 
try to pattern my rallies after his approach. 
I’m a simple minded man who believes in the 
Bible.” 

Q. . . “But don't you think that the ap- 
plication of religious faith to political prob- 
lems requires the formulation of some kind 
of theological principles?” 

S. . . “I told you before, I’m no theologian.” 

Q. . . “Then I don’t suppose you’d care to 
comment on the importance of the distinc- 
tion between the individual and person as 
developed in the thought of ... 

S. . . “No.” 

(Now, reread Schwartz’s answer to the 
first question.) 
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Starting Our Second T'ear 











Forgive us for being mildly intoxicated. We 
think this is a wonderful world. We find “ com- 
placent and- disinterested” Americans coming alive 
— they want freedom now ; we see persons laugh- 
ing at the minutemen and other grown-up chil- 
dren; we hear the President announce a cessation 
of nuclear tests; and we are happy to note that 
Washington is really running fast to stay ahead 
of the marching crowd. 

Most likely it is the willingness to create , the 
cheerfulness of accepting risk , which make us 
view these times as promising. There is a frontier 
spirit in the air. And there are real frontiers at 
school doors , confronting the queues of unem- 
ployed, and at numerous posts where the in- 
articulate begin to speak up. Dark spots there are. 
They tell of inaction. American institutions, legis- 
lative, executive, administrative, and even the 
judicial, reflect rather than initiate. It is our 
commitment in word and deed which ripens 
change. 

Along this American frontier are opportunities. 
Anyone can work for any cause as directly and as 
devotedly as anywhere in the world. 

Somewhere along this frontier stands FOCUS 
Midwest. We know where we want to go, but are 
less sure how to get there. We are not even 
certain where we are, what's immediately ahead , 
or why we march along at any particular time. We 
might be sidetracked, we might get lost, but be- 
cause we know where we want to go and because 
we are not alone, we will find our way. For those 
who have the guts to come along, it can be excit- 
ing and rewarding. 

Our travels will be studded with comedies, 
crises, and admonitions. Occasionally, we will hack 
through the underbrush to clear a novel passage, 
only to find a well-trodden path beneath. Other 
times, we will break through to new vistas, open- 
ing up virgin riches to our fellow conquistadors. 

This we know: it is a rich feeling to strike out 
for the unknown. Anyone coming along? 
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DATELINES 



Springtime and yardwork. A new 
mayor, an almost completely new city 
council, a new city manager, and 
the promise of a new look at the citv 
tax structure and city services. The 
early pleasant weather and the whole- 
sale political changes make the Kansas 
Citv yard particularly interesting this 
year. 

Kansas City has elected its first two 
Negro Councilmen: Dr. Earl Thomas 
and Bruce Watkins. Judge Lewis 
Clvmer, the only other Negro to hold 
elective office in Kansas City, polled 
more votes than any of the five 
candidates elected to the post of 
municipal judge. These are sufficiently 
dramatic events to suggest that the 
Negro community will be able to make 
its needs felt and its voice heard more 
effectively than ever before. 

Behind these public events, how- 
ever, is another story of significance 
to the future of race and politics in 
Kansas City’ - the emergence of a 
new all-Negro political organization: 
Freedom, Inc. The group was 
formed under the leadership of Bruce 
Watkins and Leon Jordan when Jor- 
dan declared his independence of Tim 
Moran, previous white political boss 
in the third district. Jordans break 
was generally applauded in the Negro 
community and Freedom, Inc. almost 
immediately began to attract support 
from many classes and interests. 

However, as the time approached 
for selecting candidates for the coun- 
cilmanic positions. Freedom, Inc. 
found itself with serious internal prob- 
lems. Dissension arose when Bruce 
Watkins filed for Councilman for the 
third district. Supporters of Harold 
Holliday — then a member of Free- 
dom, Inc. — claimed that Holliday was 
assured Freedom’s support as candi- 
date from the third district and that 
Watkins should have filed for the at- 
large post. In order to avoid public 
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dissension Freedom, Inc. did not make 
a public endorsement of either candi- 
date during the primary. 

The problem, however, did not dis- 
appear in the primary. Holliday and 
Watkins both won nomination for the 
final election by eliminating Lee 
Swinton, Citizens Association candi- 
date endorsed by the Kansas City 
Star. During the early weeks of the 
ensuing campaign Freedom, Inc. still 
refused to make a public endorsement. 
Then Holliday supporters made the 
original charges part of their cam- 
paign. Leon Jordan responded by 
denying the charges and challenging 
the right of anyone other than him- 
self to speak for Freedom, Inc. since 
he as President was the only one in- 
vested with such authority. From 
that point on it was publicly clear 
that Watkins had Freedom's support 
against Holliday. And Watkins' vic- 
tory has since been commonly ac- 
knowledged as a triumph for Free- 
dom, Inc. 

There are many questions about 
the future of Freedom, Inc. Who calls 
the shots? Bruce Watkins? or Leon 
Jordan? or do they see eye to eye 
sufficiently so that the question doesn't 
matter? Then what about Holliday 


Broadcasting the World's 
Most Beautiful Music 
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and his supporters? While Holliday 
was soundly beaten, his supporters 
were many, particularly from the in- 
fluential middle class. He was sup- 
ported by the Call , Kansas City's 
Negro newspaper. He was a running 
mate of Dr. Thomas who was elected 
at-large. And he drew much of his 
support from civil rights organizations 
with which he has served. Will Free- 
dom, Inc. be able to attract once 
again the support of Holliday and his 
followers, and if so what voice will 
they be permitted to have in the 
future of the organization? All of 
these questions bear on the final 
question whether Freedom, Inc. will 
become merely another political fac- 
tion with Negro bosses rather than 
white bosses or whether it will be- 
come an effective political agency for 
voicing the needs and will of the 
Negro community. 

One obvious conclusion that can 
be drawn from the recent elections 
is the failure of the Citizens Associa- 
tion and the Kansas City Star to un- 
derstand and effectively respond to 
the political currents within the Negro 
community. 

The Citizens Association first chose 
as its candidates Lee Swinton for the 


district and Everett O'Neal for the 
at-large councilmanic posts. Swinton 
lost the primary to Watkins and 
Holliday. O’Neal ran second to Dr. 
Thomas in both the primary and final 
election. The Citizens, after losing 
Swinton, endorsed Watkins, but prac- 
tically no one claims that the Citizens' 
endorsement gained Watkins many 
votes. The very strong showing of 
Dutton Brookfield against Ilus Davis 
in the Negro community suggests the 
scepticism with which the Citizens 
Association is considered. 

The Star has also failed to make 
any significant political impact upon 
the Negro community. It supported 
Dr. Thomas from the beginning, but 
it endorsed Swinton and lost him in 
the primary. Its editors then threw 
up their hands in indecision over the 
choice between Watkins and Holli- 
day. The* Stars irrelevance is in- 
dicated, as was the Citizens', by the 
poor showing of Ike Davis for whom 
the Star went all out. But the Stars 
ineffectuality is hardly surprising. As 
the only major daily newspaper in 
Kansas City the Star ought to have 
one or two Negro editors and a com- 
plement of Negro reporters to ade- 
quately represent the entire commun- 
ity, yet it continues to operate under 
a completely Jim Crow policy. Only 
an uneasy and distant relationship 
can exist between the Star and the 
Negro community under such a policy. 

It's springtime. It doesn't take much 
care to let weeds grow. 



Some time ago, A. J. Liebling wrote 
a series of impressionistic essays about 
Chicago, which he put together in a 
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book. The best things about the book 
were Saul Steinbergs illustrations and 
its title. The Second City , which has 
stuck like glue to this place ever 
since. Liebling's phrase may, in fact, 
assure him a kind of immortality be- 
cause it nudged the old handle, 
“Windy City,” clear into Lake Michi- 
gan. You hardly ever hear it used 
any more. 

Well, years have passed since Lieb- 
ling hung that one on us, and many 
changes have taken place in the 
Second City. In urban affairs, the 
Second City pioneered for the entire 
nation a plan for the renewal of a 
residential city neighborhood. In the 
arts, Fritz Reiner came to town and 
developed an orchestra that is better 
than the one in the First City. And 
about three years ago, this town be- 
came home base for the well-known 
theater company which took Liebling’s 
phrase as a badge of honor. 

Many other civic embellishments 
were wrought here between the pub- 
lication of the Liebling book and the 
inception of FOCUS /Midwest. But 
there is one that I fear may go un- 
noticed by Chicagoans who are near- 
sighted, or by people who live out- 
side the Second City. I consider it 
my duty, therefore, to call it to your 
attention. 

This latest embellishment is an ad- 
vertisement for Early Times whiskey, 
and it is the largest advertisement 
that I have ever seen any place. This 
is the stoiy. 

Between the Merchandise Mart and 
the Chicago and North Western tracks 
stands the North American Cold Stor- 
age Company building. It is oblong 
in shape, about twenty-five stories 
high, and sets some kind of standard 
for dinginess and inelegance. 

But one day, last spring I think 
it was, a crew of men riding scaffolds 
began to apply a coat of paint to 
the gigantic east (facing the Mart) 
and south (facing the Loop) fronts 
of the building, and before long, 
these enormous surfaces had turned 
dark green. Then, on the east face 
of the building, under the scarlet 
words, “Early Times,” done in Roman 
lettering, there appeared three ob- 
jects that must have caused the 
thirstier commuters to rub their eyes: 
realistic renditions, down to the last 
amber drop of booze and glint of 
glass, of a bourbon old-fashioned cock- 
tail, at least six stories high; an 
enormous eight-story highball; and 
what must be the hughest Manhattan 
cocktail in existence. 

On the south side of the building, 
under the one-word admonition, “En- 
joy,” the crew laid on a painting of 
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a bottle of whiskey that — so help 
me — rises about eighteen stories from 
bottom to cap. 

For the benefit of near-sighted 
Chicagoans as well as for people 
who live elsewhere, I stood outside 
the Mart the other day and tried to 
estimate the size of the drinks painted 
on the warehouse's eastern face. For 
a reason that escaped me, a subtle 
aroma of liquor seemed to be abroad 
on the mild spring air. I pinched 
myself to make sure that I was not 
participating in a large-screen re- 
run of “The Lost Weekend,” and 
made the following guesses: the 
cherry in the old-fashioned is a cool 
one stoiy tall, not counting its stem; 
the three ice-cubes piled one upon 
the other in the highball next to 
it cover six stories; and that bourbon 
Manhattan to the right is at least 
seven stories high. 

There's grist for your in-box, Mr. 
Liebling. 



ST. LOUIS 


S. K. Oberbeck 


People here tend to gush when 
talking about fountains. 

Controversy, more lukewarm than 
heated, has bubbled up over the re- 
cent unveiling of a memorial fountain 
on the St. Louis Zoo grounds, a 
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tribute to former Zoo Director George 
E. Vierheller. Financed by bond issue 
revenue, the fountain displays a statue 
of Vierheller which was given by an 
anonymous donor. 

Many citizens, speaking as annoved 
taxpayers who footed the $73,716.20 
bill, think the fountain — with its 
statue of Vierheller staving off the 
embrace of a clamoring chimpanzee — 
is anything but a tribute. A majority 
of viewers, it appears, consider it 
pretty undistinguished. But in the 
same breath, some detractors add that 
it was part of the zoo's master plan 
for redevelopment or that the city- 
needs more fountains. But this is 
hardly the point. 

The newspapers were kind — polite 
but firm — in handling the subject. 
But art critics, professional or other- 
wise, seemed to have tongues tucked 
squarely in their cheeks. Snickering 
in anger or hilarity, university faculty 
and students were not so kind. “A 
$73,000 obstruction,” breathed one 
art instructor through clenched teeth. 
“Quite nice for a Grimm's Fairy Tales 
illustration,” quipped another. It was 
agreed that the fountain certainly 
would not inspire any present-dav 
Continued on page 11 
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The Vigilantes Were 


Asleep 


Arthur J. Freund, one of the most 
dedicated members of the American 
bar, must have mixed emotions these 
days. As he reads his mail in his 
twelfth floor office, overlooking 
Seventh and Market streets, St. Louis, 
he must be gratified to think that 
his vigilance and persistence woke up 
a nationally slumbering legal profes- 
sion — lawyers and judges alike, law 
school deans as well as teachers — 
to the threat to our historic Federal 
Union posed by the three amendment 
resolutions being slipped quietly 
through one state legislature after 
another in a campaign of stealthy sub- 
version of the United States Consti- 
tution. 

But Arthur Freund must have an- 
other reaction. He must be dismayed 
to think how slow the bar leaders of 
the country were in coming out of 
their long sleep. He must wonder, too, 
whether the newspapers can be 
counted on to sound the alarm when 
danger threatens in view of how little 
attention relatively they paid to this 
subversive scheme through the early 
months of 1963 when it should have 
been stopped dead in its tracks by 
editorial exposure and condemnation 
alone. 

And Mr. Freund must wonder what 
would have happened if he had not 
done what he did — if he had not 
devoted many hours of valuable time 
to writing letters and talking about 
these monkey-wrench proposals. He 
must wonder if perhaps twice as many 
states might not by now have acted 
favorably on them. 

Last January, when the three res- 
olutions to degrade the Supreme 
Court and Congress were introduced 
in Missouri and Illinois this one St. 
Louis attorney, who holds no public 
office but who takes seriously his 
duties as a private citizen, began to 
expose them for what they are. He 
wrote across the country to editors, 
to bar chiefs, to public officials, to 
law professors, to judges, some of 
very high estate. 

The writer of the present article 
was one of the first approached by 
Arthur Freund and as a result he 


wrote last January a warning column 
for Chicago’s American over which 
the headline writer correctly placed 
the caption: ‘‘Federal System Under 
Attack.” It became the start of a 
series. 

A few other papers responded to 
Mr. Freunds appeals but for the 
most part there were great blankets 
of silence in the press for many 
weeks. Time Magazine , for example, 
did not get around to the subject 
until its June 7 issue by which time 
Chief Justice Warren and Justice 
Goldberg, President Kennedy and 
Solicitor General Cox, Senator Doug- 
las of Illinois, American Bar Presi- 
dent Sylvester C. Smith Jr. of Newark, 
ABA president-elect Walter E. Craig 
of Phoenix and the American Civil 
Liberties Union all had registered 
varying degrees of disapproval rang- 
ing to outright condemnation. 

Mr. Craig acknowledged the Chief 
Justice’s criticism of the legal pro- 
fession for keeping quiet so long on 
an important public matter. Said the 
Bar Association’s president for next 
year: “We got our tails in a crack. 
Even through we did act the bar 
was slow in acting and thus ap- 
propriately subject to criticism. Gen- 
erally the Bar felt that the Court of 
the Union and amendment proposals 
were so unworthy that action was 
not necessary.” 

Some of the bar leaders may have 
felt that way, but for the most part 
the proponents of the resolutions in 
the legislatures were lawyer members. 
It took the American correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian (Eng- 
lish) to write the bluntest comment. 
Said Alistair Cooke on the “super- 
Supreme Court” proposal in mid- 
April: 

“It would, in effect, nullify or 
supplant the Supreme Court. As soon 
as this aim is generally recognized, 
all hell, not to be too pedantic about 
it, will break loose.” 

Missouri and Illinois are two of the 
states which have already made re- 
grettable contributions to this under- 
cover campaign to pass through the 
state legislatures one or more of a 


group of three resolutions which 
threaten to amend the United States 
Constitution without popular discus- 
sion or debate. 

Last December 6 the Sixteenth 
General Assembly of the States, meet- 
ing in Chicago, passed three resolu- 
tions concerning constitutional 
changes and this obligated their mem- 
bers to introduce the resolutions in 
their state legislatures. For purposes 
of identification we will designate 
the resolutions No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
3, tell the vote by which each was 
approved by the Assembly of States 
and summarize what each would do. 

No. 1 (Approved 37 to 4 with 4 
abstentions.) To change Article V of 
the United States Constitution so as 
to make obligatory the submission for 
ratification of amendments sponsored 
by two-thirds of the state legislatures, 
without action by Congress or by a 
National Convention. 

No. 2. (Approved 26 to 10 with 10 
abstentions.) To eliminate federal 
judicial authority over the apportion- 
ment of districts for representation 
in state legislatures. 

No. 3 (Approved 21 to 20 with 5 
abstentions.) To establish a so-called 
“Court of the Union” with authority 
to review and reverse decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
This “Court of the Union” would con- 
sist of the Chief Justices of the 50 
states. Cases would go before this 
new super-Supreme Court “upon the 
demand of the legislatures of five 
states” to review “any judgment of 
the Supreme Court relating to the 
rights reserved to the states or to 
the people.” 

These resolutions were recom- 
mended to the states for a program 
of “co-ordinated action to protect 
the position of the states.” Nothing 
was said by the proponents about the 
basic threat to our federal system 
which No. 1 in particular poses. 
No. 2 was designed to round up the 
support of state legislators who are 
fearful that they will be redistricted 
out of their seats because of popula- 
tion changes. They resent the Supreme 
Court’s constructive decision in Baker 
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The campaign for the amend- 
ments is being directed by a com- 
mittee of the National Legislative 
Conference, a subsidiary of the 
Council of State Governments. The 
chairman of the committee is the 
Speaker of the Pennsylvania House, 
W. Stuart Helm (R). The com- 
mittee's only paid staff member is 
George Prentice, who is also an 
employee of the Florida Legisla- 
ture. Other members include Lt. 
Gov. Harold Chase (R Kan.), 
State Rep. Warren Wood (R 111.), 
Oklahoma House Speaker J. D. Mc- 
Carty (D), Wisconsin House 
Speaker Robert Hasse (R), State 
Rep. Frederick H. Hauser (D 
N. J.) and State Rep. William V. 
Chappell Jr. (D. Fla.). 


v. Carr, the 1962 Tennessee redistrict- 
ing case, and hope to block any 
further judicial action in this field. 

No. 3 is a continuation of the 
Southern segregationists' war on the 
Supreme Court because of the unan- 
imous decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education, which nine years ago out- 
lawed racial discrimination in public 
schools. It has not fared so well as 
No. 1 and No. 2 in the legislatures. 

Missouri not only passed No. 1 and 
No. 2, but did the astonishing thing 
of voting to send a legislative delega- 
tion to Washington, at state expense, 
to lobby for the resolutions in Con- 
gress. 

How did these proposals come into 
being? For a long time it was hard 
to find out. Questions as to origin 
went unanswered at the Council of 
State Governments. But eventually it 
has come to light that a committee, 
headed by Pennsylvania Speaker W. 
Stuart Helm, drew them up for the 
Assembly of the States. 

It also has been hard to find any 
pattern as to Democrats and Repub- 
licans. The original committee of leg- 
islators contained members of both 
parties. In New Jersey 11 Republican 
State Senators and 10 Democratic 
State Senators joined in casting every 
State Senate vote for No. 2 — a 
strange course since New Jersey is 
an urban state which urgently needs 
redistricting. 

In Illinois voting was largely along 
party lines — Democrats against the 
proposals, Republicans for them. No 
doubt, some have voted in support 
of those amendments in good faith. 
Former Republican Speaker Warren 
Wood of Plainfield, one of the original 
drafters, said the purpose was to 
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halt the “drift of power from the 
state to the federal government." 

Prof. Charles L. Black Jr., of Yale, 
writing in the Yale Law Journal 
for April, calls Proposal No. 1 
a “threatening disaster." In a search- 
ing article he gives the implications 
far more scholarly study than any- 
one else up to now. 

The Yale legal specialist writes 
that the proposals are “radical in the 
extreme" and then says: “They aim 
not at the preservation but at the 
subversion of that balance which has 
enabled us to escape The evils of 
despotism and totalitarianism.' They 
constitute one more step, so late in 
the day, at converting the United 
States into a confederation." 

But many more people need to 
v« ake up. Otherwise it may be too 
little and too late. As it is, we may 
not know until after the legislatures 
adjourn whether this dark plot 
has succeeded and the nation has 
actually allowed a few men to under- 
mine our federal system of govern- 
ment. 
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Respeghi to romantic musical 
heights. 

Why such fevered slams in terms 
of taste? 

Well, one of the city’s most re- 
spected firms drew the plans for the 
fountain. Still, it is unimaginative and 
uninteresting, the public feels. It is 
constructed of buff brick, the kind as- 
sociated with subdivision housing pro- 
jects. Its murky water passes through 
an expensive system of pumps and 
plumbing to raise 15 watery Dixie- 
Cups, brackish cones that vary in 
height from six inches to about two 
feet. It seems obvious thev were all 
to be the same height. 

A central basin, on which the 
statue stands, “has about as much 
charm as a dish-pan overflowing in 
the sink,” observed one critic. Per- 
haps this is not too far-fetched. Over 
a round, shallow font spills a con- 
tinuous curtain of water, its pleasant 
warble drowned out by a pump 
motor chugging noisily beneath the 
fountain. 

Frankly, the statue has been kissed 
off as repugnant and inept. Its pro- 
portion is faulty. Its shapeless, over- 
sized feet would need greasing to 
pass through stylized, pipe-stem 
trousers the figure of Vierheller wears. 
And the former Zoo Director appears 


to be repelling the obviously friendlv 
chimp’s affections — not a likely 
stance for a man who loves chimpan- 
zees and frequently entertained them 
in his office. 

“He looks like someone saddled 
with a dancing partner so ugly, he's 
making a big show of looking over 
her shoulder for somebody better," 
one young humorist advised. A stu- 
dent raised the more serious question 
of the contrast between dignified 
“memorial” sculpture and a man em- 
braced by a chimpanzee, two dis- 
parates the sculptor, a former St. 
Louisan living in New York, seemed 
to try to combine. 

“I doubt Picasso doing Tarzan and 
Cheeta could get a noble combina- 
tion,” he said. 

Why such commotion over one 
poor piece of public art? 

Possibly because more water sprites 
are expected to touch the zoo with 
their magic wands in the future. 
Already two other fountains and 
three waterfalls have appeared in the 
newly renovated bearpits. Yet an- 
other waterfall and three more foun- 
tain jets are planned when two large 
wildfowl ponds will be cleaned and 
redesigned. 

The waterfalls in the bear pits, 
though a bit theatrical, probably 
please many visitors. But the two 
“fountains,” gvse.rs shot straight into 
the air, simplv are incompatible with 
the simulated wild-forest, river-bluff 
setting in which the bears are dis- 
played. That bear in a pork-pie hat 
in Jellystone Park may discover mys- 
terious gysers spouting from the forest 
floor, but it's doubtful that our big 
Grizzly ever did. 

And it's rather sickly humor to 
see the bewildered bears, now in- 
stinctively after food in the running 
water, swipe at the “stream" and 
come up with a confused, and empty, 
paw, incredulous that they missed 
the salmon that wasn’t there. And thev 
feel carefully along the bottom of their 
tanks for imaginary crawdads under 
imaginary rocks, their noses wrinkled 
in furious concentration. 

We found nobody around who 
could professionally vouch-safe for 
the emotional stability of bears, but 
it stands to reason that some nervous 
frustration must be felt by bears 
who find no dinner in their running 
water. Perhaps they'll soon adopt 
human defenses and begin to yarn in 
grunts about the ones that got away. 
We wonder. 

The zoo’s master plan, incidentally, 
was prepared by a firm in Water- 
town, Mass. 
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Frustrations And Accomodations In Reaching An Acceptable Reapportionment Of The State 



I: CONFRONTATION 


Like many other states, Illinois found reapportionment 
a source of considerable political trouble in 1961. Illi- 
nois, indeed, has a history of apportionment difficulties, 
for reasons obviously rooted in the geographic, social, 
and political make-up of the state. The legislature was not 
reapportioned at all between 1901 and 1955. The state 
was the source of the Colegrove v. Green dispute, and 
in 1954 it experienced a keen battle over a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for redistricting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It elected a congressman -at-large from 
1942 to 1946 because of the problems involved in re- 
districting. The 1961 legislative sessions added another 
chapter to this history of acute partisan reapportion- 
ment struggle in its handling of the problem of recon- 
stituting the state's Congressional districts. When 1960 
census returns indicated that Illinois' Congressional dele- 
gation would be reduced from twenty-five to twenty-four, , 
the state faced the prospect of redistricting in 1961 or 
electing all its congressmen at-large in 1962. 

POLITICAL BACKGROUND TO 1961 

The 1961 reapportionment process can perhaps best 
be understood against the background of political balance 
and frequent deadlock characteristic of Illinois in recent 
years. In many respects the state is an interesting ex- 
ample of the political operation of closely matched' social 
forces, perhaps most dramatically illustrated in the fact 
that largely urban Cook County' (which includes Chicago) 
is the home of 51 per cent of the people of the state. 
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This is not to suggest that the balance of political power 
in Illinois is the product of a simple Cook County— down- 
state division. Parts of Cook County (most of the suburban 
areas) are heavily Republican, whereas some down-state 
areas, particularly in the St. Louis metropolitan sphere 
and parts of the far-south “delta,” are often Democratic. 
But in general terms the political condition of the state 
is one of near-equilibrium, reflected in the relatively equal 
command of elective office by the two major parties. 
Control of state-wide offices, the state legislature, and 
the Congressional delegation has tended to swing from 
one party to the other, though with significant long-run 
Republican preponderance. Similarly, Illinois has some- 
times gone Republican and sometimes Democratic in 
presidential elections. In 1960, President Kennedy won 
the state by a scant 10,000 votes. In the same election 
Democratic candidates won contests for United States 
senator, governor, and five out of six other state-wide 
executive offices, while the Republicans won a narrow 
majority of seats in both houses of the General Assembly. 

Political balance was doubtless part of both cause and 
effect of the legislative apportionment arrangements 
worked out in the early 1950’s and written into the 
Illinois constitution in 1954. 

The nature and operation of the scheme adopted in 
Illinois then illustrate the limits of reapportionment 
politics in a large, divided, and politically balanced 
state. The interests of no important party, group, or sec- 
tion were ignored. Perhaps the extraordinary thing is 
that the change could be made at all; that it was is 
a tribute to the extremely intricate mechanisms of demo- 
cratic politics. The result, however, is a governmental 
process so structured as to ensure in the future a high de- 
gree of balance and often deadlock and policy frustration. 

The (reapportionment) amendment established a “feder- 
al plan” for the General Assembly: a Senate substantially 
representative of areas and a House representative of pop- 
ulation. Representation in the Senate is drawn from fifty- 
eight districts electing one senator each. The constitution 
specified apportionment of districts among areas of the 
state, Chicago having eighteen, Cook County outside Chi- 
cago six, and the remainder of the state thirty-four. It also 
provides that “all Senate districts shall be formed of 
contiguous and compact territory. In their formation, 
area shall be the prime consideration.” The district 
boundaries established in the 1955 legislative session are 
presumably permanent; the constitution does not require 
or even mention Senate reapportionment. 



Reprinted from “The Politics of Reapportionment,” edited 
hi f Malcolm Jewell, with permission of the author, David 
Minar, and the publisher, Atherton Press, A Division of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Representation in the House is drawn from fifty-nine 
districts, each electing three members of two-year terms 
by a system of cumulative voting. The amendment spec- 
ified apportionment of seats in 1955 among areas and 
directed apportionment thereafter as follows: “In redis- 
tricting subsequent to the 1960 census, and thereafter, 
the fifty-nine representative districts shall be divided 
among ( 1 ) that part of Cook County that is within the 
present corporate limits of the City of Chicago, (2) that 
part of Cook County that is outside such corporate 
limits, and (3) the remaining one hundred and one 
counties of the state, as nearly as may be, as the popula- 
tion of each of these three divisions bears to the total 
population of the state/' Outside Cook County, districts 
must be “bounded by county lines" unless a county is 
entitled to more than one representative, and no district 
may contain less than four-fifths of the “representative 
ratio." If reapportionment is not accomplished by the 
legislature in specified years, the governor is required 
to appoint a commission of ten, five each from lists of 
ten submitted by the state central committees of the two 
major parties. Final certification of the commission's plan 
requires the concurrence of seven members. If the com- 
mission fails to certify a plan within four months, all 
members of the House are elected at-large for the next 
session. 

Party divisions in the Assembly since reapportionment 
have been relatively close and shifting. The Senate has 
been controlled by the Republicans by margins of eight- 
een, ten, and four votes in successive sessions. The 
House was Republican by eleven votes in 1957, Demo- 
cratic by five in 1959, and Republican by one, though 
organized by the Democrats in 1961. In the election of 
1960, it should be recalled, a Democrat was elected 
governor by a popular vote of landslide proportions, and 
control of the state government thus divided between the 
two parties. The tendency toward narrow party margins 
in the House is reinforced by the cumulative voting sys- 
tem which in effect ensures minority representation from 
all districts. 



THE REGULAR LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS: 
REAPPORTIONMENT FRUSTRATED 

For several reasons, the 1961 Illinois legislature met 
in a particularly high-charged political atmosphere. The 
very narrow Kennedy victory in Illinois had been followed 
by charges and countercharges of election fraud which 
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heightened the partisan tension ordinarily generated in a 
presidential year. Though the Democratic candidate beat 
the incumbent Republican governor by a substantial mar- 
gin and Democrats won the United States Senate seat 
and all but one of the state-wide elective executive offices, 
both houses of the General Assembly were nearly evenly 
divided by party. The Democrats, despite their Novem- 
ber victories, were in somewhat less than perfect condi- 
tion: concerned about their reputation as “boss- 

dominated," somewhat nervous about relationships be- 
tween Gov. Otto Kemer and Chicago Mayor Richard 
Daley ( the acknowledged Democratic leader of the state ) , 
and as always plagued with incipient factional struggle, 
especially along Chicago— down-state and liberal-organi- 
zation lines. The Illinois Republican Party was deeply 
rent after November, divided by bitterness over the 
Stratton campaign and by a three-way rivalry for leader- 
ship between those led by Secretary of State Charles 
Carpentier (an easy winner in November), the remnants 
of the Stratton group, and some prominent “amateurs" 
who aspired to guide the party out of the wilderness. 
In the circumstances, it is extraordinary that part}' lines 
held as firmly as they did in the legislative session. 

The session itself was bitterly partisan from its very 
start. Republicans organized the Senate by 31-27 straight 
party-line votes. Organization of the House, however, 
proved more difficult. Though Republicans outnumbered 
Democrats 89-88, they lost the speakership through de- 
fection of three of their members who held patronage 
jobs in the Democratically controlled Chicago Metro- 
politan Sanitary District. The contest for the speakership 
precipitated a wild first-day scene in which the Secretary 
of State, presiding, adjourned the House before it was 
organized and the Democrats stayed in session to hear 
the message of the outgoing Republican governor. De- 
spite Republican threats to hold up organization ( and 
Kerner’s inauguration) indefinitely if necessary, they 
finally yielded and Paul Powell, a Democratic down-stater 
who in 1959 had, with Republican help, beaten a 
Daley-sponsored candidate for speaker, reassumed the 
office with solid Democratic and slight but sufficient 
Republican support. With the speakership goes consider- 
able control over the flow of House business and the 
power to appoint committees. 

Anger over loss of the speakership stayed with the Re- 
publicans throughout the session. It rendered more dif- 
ficult agreement on a number of important items included 
in the new Governor’s program, the most vital of which 
were revenue measures. The state faced a serious de- 
ficit prospect, and available reserves were depleted about 
the time the Kemer administration took office. To remedy 
the situation, the Governor urged submission to the voters 
of a new revenue article (almost inevitably the prelude 
to an income tax), a half-cent increase in state sales tax, 
broadening of the sales-tax base, and an increase in the 
corporation franchise tax. Mayor Daley added a plea for 
a half-cent increase in the sales tax permitted Illinois 
municipalities. Of these proposals, only the state sales tax 
increase and broadening were accepted by the legislature, 
the former only by the defection of four politically vulner- 
able Republicans who broke ranks despite a caucus de- 
cision. The Governor announced before adjournment that 
he would call a special session, probably in the fall, to 
reconsider the revenue question. In this political and leg- 
islative setting the regular session of the General Assembly 
considered, but failed to pass, a Congressional reappor- 
tionment act. At that point the practical alternatives were 
reapportionment in an autumn special session or election 
of all twenty-four congressmen at-large. 
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A review of the attempt to reapportion in the regular 
session will help to clarify what was at stake and what 
happened to inhibit solution of the problem. The par- 
ticipants in the struggle seem to have been principally 
motivated by (1) partisan advantage and (2) as much 
respect as possible for the presumptive right of any in- 
cumbent to retain his seat. The practical effects of these 
principles are sometimes countervailing, but this alone 
does not seem sufficient to explain the difficulties of 
reaching accommodation. 

The political demography of the situation is pertinent. 
The Illinois Congressional delegation elected in 1960 
included fourteen Democrats, of whom ten were from Cook 
County, and eleven Republicans, of whom three repre- 
sented Cook County or partly Cook County districts. By 
1960 Illinois districts ranged in size from 235,202 (First, 
William L. Dawson, D., Chicago south side), to 905,761 
(Thirteenth, Marguerite Stitt Church, R., north Cook 
County suburbs plus Lake County). This disparity in size 
is largely the result of radical population shifts. Between 
1950 and 1960 most of the State’s 1,300,000 
population gain had concentrated in Cook County 
suburban and other northern Illinois Republican 
strongholds. Meanwhile, Chicago and down-state districts 
had tended either to lose population or to make only 
slight gains. To cite the extremes. Representative Daw- 
sons district had lost 88,152 residents in the decade 
while Mrs. Church's had gained 439,697. In terms of 
population proportions, Chicago was entitled to 8.3 seats, 
the Cook County suburbs to 3.7, and the other 101 coun- 
ties to twelve seats after the 1960 count. 

Each party entered the reapportionment process with 
fairly firm ideas of its own goals. The Democrats sought 
to preserve as many safe Chicago districts as possible. 
They advocated that the state’s lost seat be made up by 
combining two down-state Republican districts (Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth) into one. They would then have 
remedied some of the population imbalance between city 
and suburban districts by extending the boundaries of the 
former into the latter, but probably not far enough to 
endanger Democratic control. The Republicans demanded 
that the number of Chicago districts be cut from ten to 
eight, that two down-state Democratic districts be com- 
bined, that the northern Illinois areas of rising popula- 
tion and Republican propensity gain seats, and that the 
suburbs not be contaminated by combination with Chi- 
cago areas. Along with these major changes went minor 
boundary revisions in both plans. 

The parties, starting from these positions, were expected 
to reach some mutually acceptable accommodation dur- 
ing the course of the legislative session. The basic strategy 
was to have a Republican plan passed by the Senate 
and a Democratic plan passed by the House, and both 
then sent to a conference committee of ten. The con- 
ference was set up by a resolution adopted eleven days 
before the end of the session. 

Given the population distribution and the firm Repub- 
lican control of the Senate, it was anticipated that the 
Democratic sacrifice would have to be the greater. As 
time went on, speculation as to what the Democrats 
would give up began to take shape. Prominently men- 
tioned as subjects for sacrifice were Rep. Peter Mack 
(Twenty-first, down-state ) —whose district might, it was 
thought, be combined with the Twenty-third (Shipley, 
D.)— and Roman Pucinski (D., Eleventh), whose Chicago 
district might be dissolved. In the nether world of political 
rumor various rewards were anticipated for the prospec- 
tive district-losers: organization slating for U.S. senator 
or a federal judgeship for Mack, a high federal executive 
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appointment for Pucinski. Measured against the final out- 
come of the apportionment process, these rumors appear 
to have been fairly accurate. 

Apparently the conference did not seriously attempt to 
resolve the conflict until the final two days of the session, 
one of these, July 1, falling after the clocks were stopped. 
By this time the Assembly was laboring under a burden 
of fatigue and partisan pique, the sales tax dispute not 
being settled until July 1. The reapportionment confer- 
ence committee met in the afternoon and evening of 
July 1, with neither party willing to budge from its basic 
proposal. Anticipated Democratic concessions were not 
forthcoming. It is said that several telephone conversa- 
tions with Mayor Daley produced only his demand that 
Democrats hold firm for ten Chicago districts. The Re- 
publicans, especially those from down-state, sensing that 
an at-large election would be to their advantage, refused 
to give in. Incumbent congressmen of both parties, in- 
cluding at least four actually present in Springfield at 
the time, were said to be urging that some basis for re- 
districting be found. The regular session was finally ad- 
journed at midnight on Saturday, July 1, without final 
reapportionment action. 

Review of the case suggests two explanations for the 
failure to reach a decision. One is the context of par- 
tisanship which rendered compromise difficult. The other 
is the failure of the mechanics of the legislative process, 
particularly their failure to provide time for solution. The 
Illinois legislature, typically for such bodies, works at a 
very leisurely pace in the early months of the session and 
reaches most important decisions in the final days. In the 
present case the bargaining process apparently was 
scarcely even begun earlier. The system for reaching ac- 
commodation may simply not have been put in motion 
soon enough to permit decision. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that a longer period of bargaining would have 
produced a decision; pressures on both sides for solu- 
tion were substantial, and even a sharply divided legis- 
lature is an institution accustomed to reaching satisfying 
agreement. A contextual factor in the explanation of the 
Assembly's delay is that reapportionment- was probably 
not only a game in itself but also part of the other games 
the legislature was playing, that is, it was being used as 
a bargaining token. It was variously rumored, for ex- 
ample, that the Democrats would make reapportionment 
concessions in exchange for concessions on one or another 
of the revenue issues. If this was the case, it is no surprise 
that efforts at solution of the reapportionment problem 
itself were held back so long that the mechanics of the 
decision-making process could not accommodate it. 

THE SPECIAL SESSION: 

REAPPORTIONMENT ACCOMPLISHED 

Though the Governor continued to express some reluc- 
tance to do so, it was probably inevitable that he would in- 
clude reapportionment on his call for the fall special ses- 
sion. The pressures for solution from nearly all sides, but 
especially from his own party, were strong. As things 
happened, it became increasingly clear that a comprehen- 
sive alteration of the revenue structure in the fall would 
be impossible, and reapportionment loomed larger as the 
main piece of legislative business. On September 26, he 
announced that -the session would convene on October 
10 and outlined the major problems to be specified in the 
call. These included reapportionment. All of the important 
items involved either hold-overs from, or revisions of, 
actions taken by the regular session. 

Meanwhile, public speculation and private discussion on 
the reapportionment problem continued. Party leaders 
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from both sides conferred and occasionally made brave 
statements about their indifference to the whole matter, 
and the Governor applied what pressure he could for 
prenegotiated solution. A bipartisan committee of legis- 
lators, congressmen, and other party leaders apparently 
met some success, at least in nanowing the area of dis- 
agreement. By the time the special session convened, how- 
ever, there was not the measure of understanding between 
the parties many had hoped for. During the period be- 
tween sessions maps were developed by both the Better 
Government Association, a Republican-oriented group, and 
the Independent Voters of Illinois, a liberal-Democratic 
group, but neither appears to have had appreciable in- 
fluence on the outcome. 

The atmosphere of the special session was much like 
that of the regular, with partisan feeling still running high 
and with little enthusiasm for the work at hand apparent. 
The session dragged on for six weeks, finally adjourning 
the day before Thanksgiving. At various times even up to 
the final days it appeared that nothing would be accom- 
plished on the Governors priority items. Less than two 
weeks after the session began, the Governor fired an un- 
characteristic news-conference blast at the Republican 
legislators, charging them with ‘circus clown antics,” ac- 
cusing them of playing “political roulette” with the wel- 
fare of the citizens, and demanding a “positive, construc- 
tive approach” to the state's problems. Shortly thereafter 
(though not necessarily because of it) a Senate committee 
sharply questioned and rejected two Kemer appointees 
to the newly established FEPC on grounds of dubious prior 
political affiliations. Thus in many respects the obstacles 
to reapportionment seemed insurmountable. It should be 
noted at this point that even the rules were stacked against 
it, for, to be effective in time for the 1962 primaries, re- 
apportionment legislation had to carry an emergency clause 
requiring passage by two-thirds majority. Nevertheless, by 
its adjournment the special session had seen not only the 
reapportionment problem settled but also acceptance of 
most of the Governor's other major items. 

The mechanics of the special session were much like 
those of the regular one, with the notable exception that 
the special session produced positive results. Again, con- 
tradictory bills were passed in the two houses, and the 
problem was sent to conference, where the real work of ac- 
commodation was carried out. One conference committee 
reported its inability to agree and was replaced before a 
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second reached a satisfactory solution, and even in the 
final few hours, as agreement was being patched together, 
it repeatedly threatened to fall apart. When the leadership 
groups had finally agreed, however, the compromise bill 
passed easily, 48-5 in the Senate, 141-29 in the House. All 
dissenting votes in the Senate and all but three in the 
House were cast by Republicans. 

In general terms, three factors would seem to account 
for the success of reapportionment in the special session. 
One of these is that reapportionment did become the major 
item of business and therefore was not allowed to be 
caught in the machinery or to languish for want of atten- 
tion. Though even the special session worked at a leisurely 
pace, its main focus was reapportionment; in effect the end 
of the session waited on the conclusion of the reapportion- 
ment struggle. 

A second factor was the mounting sense of public pres- 
sure for action. Though such pressure is hard to measure, 
there is no doubt that it was felt to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by members of both parties. In ordinary circumstances 
the Illinois legislature is neither highly visible nor highly 
responsive to the people; in this case the public distaste 
for inaction and “political arrogance,” complemented by a 
vociferous press, was, though not overwhelming, at least 
apparent. 

A third factor was the hazard of the alternative to 
reapportionment, election at-large. It is difficult to judge 
the probabilities in such an election with any certainty, 
but at best it would have been expensive, confusing to 
voters, and risky for candidates and parties. Some politi- 
cians predicted that primaries would find more than one 
hundred candidates on each party ballot, and many sup- 
posed that one party or the other would sweep the delega- 
tion. The latter result would have deprived the state of 
the services of many respected, prominent, high-seniority 
congressmen. Probably some incumbents with state-wide 
reputations, for example, Mrs. Church and Rep. Noah 
Mason, would fare well in an at-large election; others, 
especially those from Cook County who are indentified 
as “ethnics'— for example. Representatives Dawson ( a 
Negro), Pucinski, Kluczynski, Libonati, and Rostenkowski, 
all Democrats, and Derwinski, a Republican— would 
be at a distinct disadvantage. At the party level, the 
Democrats would benefit from tighter unity and organiza- 
tion and their ability to turn out the Chicago vote. On 
the other hand, Republicans presumably would gain from 
the normal “midterm” effect in 1962 and from the pres- 
ence at the head of their ticket of a well-known name, 
Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen, as a candidate for re- 
election. (At the close of the special session the Demo- 
cratic opponent for Dirksen had not vet been chosen by 
party slate-makers.) 

It is both impossible and unnecessary to go into detail 
here on the Assembly's reapportionment solution, but a 
few comments will illustrate its general political character- 
istics. The mean population of the twenty-four new dis- 
tricts is about 420,000, and the range is from 268,000 
(Sixth, Democratic Chicago west side) to 520,000 (Tenth, 
Republican western Cook County suburbs). Interestingly, 
the two extreme districts are contiguous. 

The major problems arose, of course, in Cook County. 
Here, the first step was the combination of the districts 
of Democrats Sidney Yates and Edward Finnegan, with 
the agreement of both incumbents. Until the Democrats 
slated Yates to oppose Dirksen for the Senate seat in 1962, 
it was understod that Finnegan, a freshman congressman, 
would yield and go to the Superior Court bench. Including 
this district, the Democrats had eight Chicago seats in 
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Alfred Ernst 



“Joseph Otten quit in dis- 
gust over the forced reduc- 
tion of concerts . . 


“Alfred Ernst would work 
himself up and indulge in a 
frenzy of vituperation that 
has never been equaled . . 


“Max Zach brought the 
orchestra to such heights that 
it enjoyed a full house at all 
times . . ” 


“Rudolph Ganz . . . the 
women of the organization 
were thrilled . . 


“Vladimir Golschmann be- 
came incapable of keeping 
the orchestra together . . 


“Edouard van Remoortel 
. . . the initial performances 
were superb . . !’ 


“Eleazar de Carvalho is a 
good choice . . 
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The Musical And Financial Suc- 
cess Of The Symphony Reflects 
The Standards Of The Conduc- 
tors And Management — Not 
That Of The Public. 


It is often assumed unfairly that 
the program of a symphony reflects 
the musical taste of a community'. 
Although a conductor probably selects 
his program with the audience in 
mind, the community has nothing to 
say about the choice. In the ex- 
perience of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, the repertoire has been 
limited to w 7 hat the conductor was 
capable of conducting. In fact, recent- 
ly it has been limited to those works 
that the conductor had committed 
to memory. 

Like any living organism, a sym- 
phony does not only reflect today's 
influences. Its spirit has been tem- 
pered bv every broken baton, by every 
experience in its past for which we 
must search and from which we must 
learn. Its first conductor, Joseph 
Otten (1881 to 1894), quit in disgust 
over the forced reduction of concerts 
from nine to six per season. But, 
as w'e know 7 today, the task of as- 
suring a good turnout is the direct 
result of a good conductor. Excellence 
is ahvavs recognized. 

When Alfred Ernst (1894 to 1907) 
was conductor, he would open up 


Vladimir Golschmann 


Rudolph Gan. 


Edouard Van Remoortel 



Eleazar de Carvalho 


the score at rehearsal and allow 7 the 
orchestra to play through the entire 
composition. Bv that time he would 
have become familiar enough with 
the wwk to make some worth-while 
suggestions as to its interpretation. 

Much drilling was required before 
the orchestra could reproduce a work 
with fidelity 7 to the exact notation. 
In the course of developing a dis- 
ciplined ensemble, Ernst would work 
himself up and indulge in a frenzy of 
vituperation that has never been 
equaled bv any of his successors. The 
most abusive terms in the German 
language were hurled at the musi- 
cians : Schweinehund , Rindvieh , 
Rhinoceros , and other vile expressions* 
After a particularly crude, furious 
tirade, Frank Geeks, the concert- 
master, laid dowu his violin and 
walked off the stage in protest. By 
then Ernst had lost the respect of 
his orchestra. Shortly, he resigned 
and returned to Germany to supervise 
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the production of some of his works. 

Max Zach (1907 to 1921), his 
successor, was the opposite of Ernst. 
At the first rehearsal, he reminded 
the musicians that they were under 
contract to play efficiently and that he 
would hold them to that contract. 
The men looked up to Zach and 
referred to him affectionately as “the 
old man.” He was competent and 
knew what he wanted and how to 
get the desired effect. Audience-wise 
Zach was admired though he lacked 
the warmth to win enthusiastic ap- 
proval. He brought dignity to the 
conductorship and made of each con- 
cert a musical event. 

On only one occasion when 
Vladimir de Pachmann played his 
concerto from the score with Max 
Gottschalk turning the pages, did 
he clash with the audience. De 
Pachmann did not need the notes 
for he conversed volubly in French 
with Gottschalk throughout the per- 
formance. Following a strong ovation, 
he came back to play Schumanns 
“Bird as Prophet.” As he finished the 
last arpeggio, he trailed his right 
hand through the air, exclaiming “the 
bird has flown away.” Continued ap- 
plause brought him back again and 
again. Meanwhile, Zach had signaled 
the stage hands to remove the piano. 
This triggered the audience to jump 
up screaming “we want De Pachman.” 
The uproar was still going on when 
Zach mounted the podium and began 
the next number, Rimsky-KorsakofFs 
“Spanish Caprice.” When the din 
drowned out the orchestra, Zach laid 
down his baton and walked off 
bringing the program to an end. The 
next day Zach had some caustic re- 
marks in the morning paper about 
playing for such canaille. Ashamed, 
the audience turned out in force at 
the next concert. 

Zach brought the orchestra to such 
heights that it enjoyed a full house 
at all times. One of his major pro- 
jects was a Beethoven Cycle in which 
the orchestra played all of the Beetho- 
ven symphonies and most of his other 
major instrumental Works. Zach's un- 
expected death ended a very creative 
conductorship. 

The pianist Rudolph Ganz (1921 to 
1927) was presumably selected for his 
social graces. The women of the 
organization were thrilled that so 
eminent a concert pianist would con- 
sider coming to St. Louis. He was 
paid double the salary, but was in 
no position to render even a fraction 
of the service that his predecessor had 
given. At the first rehearsal he ad- 
mitted that he knew little of con- 
ducting but hoped that everyone 
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would do his best. The men referred 
to him as “Rudi” and had no con- 
fidence in his ability. Now one 
witnessed such ludicrous spectacles 
as the conductor beating time after 
a piece was finished. Or Ganz would 
signal for a strong attack in the 
woodwind and the brass would re- 
spond. When the fine discipline that 
Zach had developed was destroyed 
and the orchestral ensemble fell apart, 
regular subscriptions began to fall 
off. A petition was circulated among 
local music teachers asking the board 
to dismiss Ganz. Fortunately, Ganz 
resigned before the petition could be 
presented. But the damage was done 
and a large group of subscribers was 
lost. 

After a succession of brilliant guest 
conductors who restored the reputa- 
tion of the orchestra, the relatively 
unknown Vladimir Golschmann (1931 
to 1958) was selected. For several 
years, the new conductor acted as 
a real disciplinarian. While technical- 
ly a capable conductor, his mastery 
was uneven. But he required the men 
to play concertos and insisted on high 
standards. He excelled in the French 
School, being less at home with the 
German masters. 

A group of musicians, led by George 
Mechalson, went backstage one eve- 
ning to suggest to Golschmann that 
during his next vacation he study the 
German repertoire with a great Ger- 
man conductor like Felix Weingartner. 
Golschmann haughtily informed the 
well-meaning committee that he was 
competent to conduct all schools and 
styles. 

Gradually he changed. His antics 
at rehearsal upset and disillusioned 
his men. He was continuously im- 
ploring them to “do something.” It 
would have been more helpful had he 
told them what to do. When things 
began to slip he would break batons 
and throw them on the floor. Elmer 
Gesner, the librarian, had to buy them 
in large quantities. Golschmann be- 
came incapable of keeping the or- 
chestra together. His ambiguous con- 
ducting was likened by a western 
critic to the gestures of a fencer and 
a dancing master. His left hand al- 
most never gave the waiting musician 
his cue to come in. Episodes occurred 
that disclosed the lack of discipline. 

A recording of the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Sibelius brought things to 
a head. Pointing to the concert mas- 
ter Guidi, Golschmann exclaimed, 
“That man is my enemy; he must go.” 
The surprised Guidi resigned the next 
day and went West to get a better 
job. Golschmann then had a run-in 
with William Kapel over his per- 


formance of the “Rhapsodie on a 
Theme of Paganini” by Rachmaninoff. 
Their verbal scrimmage became so 
caustic that the concert master had 
to conduct the orchestra. 

Audiences sensed that something 
was wrong. In fact, the orchestra lost 
more customers than during the 
Ganz regime. The musicians became 
openly contemptuous of Golschmann. 
Richard Spamer, music critic for the 
Globe-Democrat, was most outspoken. 
After a particularly stinging criticism 
of Golschmann’s interpretations the 
women of the Symphony Committee 
called on the editor and demanded 
an apology. Spamer stood on his rights 
and resigned rather than apologize. 
Harry Burke, who succeeded Spamer, 
skillfully avoided such an impasse. 
Knowing that Golschmann had be- 
come the “sacred cow” of the sym- 
phony ladies, honest criticism van- 
ished from the press. 

As attendance declined, Golsch- 
mann became disdainful of the 
public. He refused to “play down to 
the gutter.” In an attempt to reach 
the presumed low taste of patrons, 
“beer and pretzel” concerts were im- 
provised. 

Golschmann meanwhile seemed 
more interested in selling Picassos 
and African wood carvings than in 
conducting the orchestra. No one 
dared to circulate a petition as had 
been done during Ganz’s conductor- 
ship. By the time Golschmann lefi, 
attendance had reached a new low. 

With Golschmann out of the way, 
guest conductors were brought in. 
The orchestra regained some of its 
former brilliance under the incisive 
training of some of the new men. 
Edouard van Remoortel, a Belgian, 
was appointed conductor. The initial 
performances were superb, but after 
he had gone through his memorized 
programs he seemed to falter. This 
was compounded by other difficulties 
which caused him to lose the respect 
of the orchestra. As matters became 
worse, Remoortel resigned. 

Meanwhile a loud campaign was 
instituted to inform the public about 
the orchestra’s financial difficulties. 
This was becoming an annual event. 
Not once did the obvious solution 
receive public attention: an orchestra 
can only be successful if it has a 
conductor who commands the respect 
of the men. The well meaning persons 
who control the orchestra had ap- 
parently never considered that unless 
the musicians admire the musical 
mastery of a conductor they cannot 
produce. The instrumentalists in a 
symphony orchestra are the most 
ruthless critics. They size up a new 
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conductor and respond immediately. 
Since the St. Louis orchestra improves 
under the baton of an acknowledged 
master, it must be technically and 
musically efficient. 

Since Max Zach, St. Louis has never 
had a conductor who could win the 
cooperative respect of the musicians 
as well as warm approval from the 
audience. While Minneapolis was 
making orchestral history with an 
Oberhoffer, a Verbrugghen, an 
Ormandy, a Mitropoulos, and a 
Dorati, St. Louis was struggling along 
with a Ganz, a Golschmann, and a 
Remoortel. When a commercial con- 
cern loses customers management is 
blamed. The St. Louis Orchestra has 
been losing business for over forty 
years. Instead of blaming this on 
poor management it has been fashion- 
able to blame it on the low taste of 
the concert-going public. In the busi- 
ness world the customer is always 
right. In the St. Louis orchestral 
world the customer has been so 
vilified, outraged, and insulted that 
it is surprising that the orchestra’s 
financial condition is not much worse. 

Recently, the symphony board 
selected a capable conductor. Beyond 
doubt, Eleazar de Carvalho is a good 
choice. The musicians took the un- 
usual step of approving the appoint- 
ment by a public letter. (It was also 
the first time that the members of 
the orchestra were involved in the 
selection.) Now if Conductor Car- 
valho wins the approval of the sym- 
phony audience, the monetaiy trou- 
bles will eventually disappear. 

The St. Louis orchestra has been at 
the same level of efficiency as that of 
most American orchestras. Musicians 
drift from orchestra to orchestra, ever 
looking for more favorable terms of 
employment. So long as the local 
season remains short, it is idle to 
expect topnotch performers to stay 
in a city where they are compelled 
to exist a whole year on what they 
can earn in twenty weeks. To be sure, 
some of the men can expect to be 
employed by other St. Louis institu- 
tions, such as the Municipal Opera 
or the Little Symphony. Some can in- 
crease their earnings by teaching. 
However, the core of the orchestra 
has been musicians who like to live 
in St. Louis and who are willing 
to make sacrifices to stay in the city. 
Their compensation must come in 
the form of valuable experience under 
expert conductors. Under recent con- 
ductors, the musicians have been 
deprived of that compensation. 
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Carvalho can give the men and wom- 
en in the orchestra that which his 
predecessors failed to give — train- 
ing and inspired guidance. 

In the days of Max Zach, the 
orchestra had an ideal manager in 
the person of Arthur Gaines. When 
the orchestra was on tour, Gaines 
traveled ahead and engaged proper 
accommodations for the men. When 
Gaines resigned to go to Minneapolis, 
he was succeeded by a number of 
capable personalities who usually re- 
signed after the inevitable clash with 
the temperamental Golschmann. To- 
day, the St. Louis Symphony has a 
capable but part-time secretary- 
manager, William Zalken. This is a 
regrettable change and works to the 
disadvantage of the symphony. 

The executive committee of the 
St. Louis Symphony Society represent 
the social and financial elite of St. 
Louis. Theirs is the ultimate re- 
sponsibility. Unfortunately, most of 
them have only the slightest notion 
of how a first-class symphony orches- 
tra should operate. Just because they 
raise the funds to cover the inevitable 
deficit — which deserves our honest 
gratitude — must they also dictate the 
musical and artistic policies of the 
orchestra? If the board wants to 
make policy, it should broaden its 
membership and include representa- 
tives of the orchestra, the Musicians 
Guild, the Organists Guild, and the 
Piano Teachers Round Table. These 
professionals can offer technical 
guidance.' When laymen and profes- 
sionals work together the future of 
the orchestra can be artistically and 
economically successful. The sym- 
phony is one of the few genuine cul- 
tural assets and too delicate to be 
the favorite toy of any group, no 
matter how well intentioned. This 
can well-nigh wreck an orchestra 
— as the St. Louis experience has 
shown. 

The appointment of Carvalho is a 
good omen for music lovers in the 
Middle West. 



Ernst C. Krohn was trained as a 
pianist , studying first with his father 
and later with Ottmar Moll. He was 
a lecturer in the history of music 
at the University College of Washing- 
ton University and in 1953 became 
director of music at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, a post from which he has 
just retired. Mr. Krohn has published 
two books and many articles on the 
history of music. 
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Federal Trade Commission 

Answer to FTC Charges (Companies ask 
that the complaint be dismissed). 

A1 Robbin, trading as A. Robbin 
& Co., 321 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
an importer, wholesaler and retailer 
of fabric piece goods, has denied FTC 
charges that he has violated the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act by importing fabric 
which was so highly flammable as to 
be dangerous when worn. 


Dismissal Order 

The FTC has dismissed without 
decision on the merits its complaint 
of May 21, 1962 charging Perma- 
Lite Raybem Mfg., Corp., 3333 W. 
Montrose Ave., Chicago, with selling 
its home improvement products 
through misrepresentation. However, 
the FTC served notice that a new 
complaint will issue. 

Consent Orders (Respondents* agreement to 
discontinue challenged practices is for settle- 
ment purposes only and does not constitute 
an admission of a violation of law.) 

Nic Kuehn, Inc., 716 Francis St., 
St. Joseph, Mo., a manufacturer and 
retailer of furs, is prohibited from 
violating labeling and advertising pro- 
visions of the Fur Products Labeling 
Act and its rules, under terms of a 
consent order issued by the FTC. 


Decisions and Orders 

FTC ruled that Brown Shoe Co., 
Inc., 8300 Marvland Ave., St. Louis 
County, Mo. has unlawfully restrained 
competition by precluding independ- 
ent franchised dealers from buying 
competing shoes and by requiring 
them to adhere to its suggested re- 
sale prices. 

Two midwestern distributors of 
“Rinse-Away” garbage disposal units: 
Van-R, Inc., formerly at 5435 W. 
Diversey Ave., Chicago, 111.; Vanar, 
Inc., formerly at 410 W. Creighton 
Ave., Fort Wavne, Ind.; and Allen 
Terson, 2111 W. Granville Ave., Chi- 
cago, an officer of both have been 
ordered by the FTC to stop using 
misrepresentation to make sales. 
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The following excerpts from the $40,000 ** Greater St. Louis Arts Survey* 
conducted by Booz-Allen 6- Hamilton, Inc., for Civic Progress of St. Louis, 
represent the first public printing from the final report. The passages appraise 
cultural activities, the arts council, and establishment of an arts center. 
Since the study runs to 323 typewritten pages plus an additional book of 
statistics, the selections cannot reflect the comprehensiveness of the survey. 
However, they include judgments on the state of the arts in Greater St. Louis 
and recommendations for greater productivity, which are probably applicable 
for most communities in the Middle West. 

The arts council and the proposed center will involve central planning, 
supposedly at odds with personal creativity. Organization is not to be feared 
but utilized. If this is done dispassionately, the artist as well as the community 
milieu can benefit. If other motivations — always present — take precedence, 
they can destroy support for the arts for many years. 

A complete review of the survey will be published in the August issue. It 
will be authored by Robert Ahrens , director of adult education at Roosevelt 
University, Chicago. It should also be mentioned that the following excerpts 
were left to our discretion and that permission for reprinting was granted with- 
out qualifications by Mr. Robert Brookings Smith, president of the Greater St. 
Louis Arts Council. 


On the St. Louis Symphony: 

Unfortunately, the Symphony has 
not had the advantage in recent years 
of continuous direction by a perma- 
nent conductor committed to the St. 
Louis area. Criticisms are frequently 
made of the organization, of its board, 
and supporting groups. It also suffers 
from serious financial problems, which 
affect its ability to extend its season 
or employ a top flight permanent 
conductor. Its public support tends 
to be limited to the central western 
suburbs. The motivations of the 
audience attending its Friday after- 
noon concerts at the Chase Hotel are 
criticized as being too largely social 
and not representative of a sufficiently 
broad base of music lovers in the 
community. Its evening performances 
at Kiel Auditorium all too frequently 
play to a theater with one-third or 
more empty seats. In addition, Kiel 
Auditorium is generally agreed to be 
a relatively poor hall for symphony 
purposes . . . The Symphony, then, 
which is one of the two best known 
performing arts organizations in 
Creater St. Louis, needs to undergo 
a substantial program of improvement 
to bring it to the level of excellence 
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desired by the Symphony itself, its 
active supporters, and the commun- 
ity at large. 

On Drama : 

A review of dramatic organizations 
in Greater St. Louis present a blurred 
image. Local community theater in- 
cludes many healthy developments, 
but hardly meets the needs of the 
area for quality dramatic productions. 
Local commercial productions are 
uneven in quality and irregularly 
presented, and have declined in num- 
ber and significance over the last 
three decades. Imported commercial 
presentations also have declined in 
number during these years. Mean- 
while, clearly, the need in St. Louis 
today in the field of drama is for 
a professional-quality repertory thea- 
ter. 

On Artists and Galleries : 

The great colonies of outstanding 
American artists are, of course, to be 
found in other cities, with New York 
the outstanding example and San 
Francisco and the Southwest also 
especially well known currently. How- 
ever, St. Louis has a number of men 


and women who are artists of con- 
siderable talent. It also has at least 
one truly impressive collection of 
works of art. There is artistic ferment 
and activity at some of the institutions 
of higher education and elsewhere. 
Several part-time public galleries 
exist, as well as a number of com- 
merical galleries. 

All told, however, the area can- 
not be said to be outstanding in the 
number or quality of its creative 
artists nor in the extent of the inter- 
est of its general populace, either in 
local works or in those of other 
painters, sculptors, and craftsmen. It 
should be a specific target to seek 
to increase the number and average 
level of quality of the professional 
artists in the community, to expand 
the number of serious amateurs, and 
to foster the habit of collection and 
display of competent works of art, 
both in private homes and public 
galleries throughout the area. 

On Dance : 

. . . While dance is perhaps a more 
difficult field in which to achieve 
eminence, there is no inherent or 
local reason why with proper plan- 
ning, organization, direction, and 
community support, a local ballet and 
modern dance company, or companies, 
cannot be developed that, in time, 
could win not only local and regional 
recognition for the quality of per- 
formances and the scope of the 
repertoire, but national recognition as 
well. ... In any case, until Greater 
St. Louis has developed local dance 
organizations of professional quality 
that can serve as a beacon to local 
aspiring students of the dance, the 
community will remain culturally 
impoverished in this area of the 
arts. 

On Museums, Institutions , 

And Historical Programs : 

. . . Key strengths are in the 
botanical gardens, the zoo, and the 
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Jefferson National Expansion Memo- 
rial now under construction. 

Perhaps the great weakness in this 
picture is in the proliferation and 
division of museum programs in the 
historical and scientific fields. There 
are the Missouri Historical Society, 
the Museum of Science and Natural 
History, the National Museum of 
Transport, the programs being carried 
out in connection with the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, and 
one or two others. These divided 
groups — each seeking community 
and other support for their programs, 
each offering only limited exhibition 
collections, each hampered in re- 
search by the paucity of their re- 
sources — suffers the weakness of 
division rather than enjoying the 
substantial strength of unity. 

On Arts Organizations 
And Activities : 

The summary conclusions that 
might be reached from this review 
are that: 

In the Musical Field: 

• The Municipal Opera is the most financial- 
ly successful major musical organization 
in the area. 

• The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra needs 
strengthening. 

• Community support should be given to 
productions by a revitalized Civic Opera 
Association. 

• The program of the Community Music 
School should be strengthened. 

• Tbe general programs of the instrumental 
and vocal music groups should be ex- 
panded and their quality raised. 

• y. is to be hoped that the activities of 
the universities and colleges in the 
musical field will be expanded in future 
years. 

• The community needs more and stronger, 
first quality, major musical organizations. 

• The community also would benefit from a 
broadening and deepening of grass roots 
types of musical organizations, both those 
aimed at giving members an opportunity 
to play or sing, and those aimed also, or 
primarily, at provision of musical pro- 
grams to audiences. 

In the Theater Field: 

• Greater St. Louis should be able to sup- 
port, and benefit from, the establishment 
°\ j* Professional-quality repertory theater 
with a program of season length. 

• Every encouragement should be offered 
to the programs in the field of drama in 
the local institutions of higher education. 

• Commercial theater, in whatever form, is 
extremely weak in St. Louis. 

• The cultural life of the community would 
benefit from an expanded interest in 
drama, and an expansion and strengthen- 
ing of the programs of the local theatrical 
organizations, both those which are pri- 
marily membership-participating in motiva- 
tion and those which are aimed at pro- 
viding programs to the general public. 

In the Visual Arts Field: 

• Creative art as practiced by painters, 
sculptors and craftsmen in the commun- 
ity is, at best, only relatively vigorous in 
Greater St. Louis. 

• The community is extremely fortunate to 
possess the City Art Museum and Stein- 
berg Hall of Washington University. 

O With one or two notable exceptions, pro- 
grams of education in the arts fields 
offered by institutions of higher educa- 
tion are important more in their promise 
than in their accomplishments. 

• T he Program of the People's Art Center 
is vital and should be supported, but on a 
reorganized and more carefully focused 
basis. 
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• No major gallery is located in or near the 
downtown area, which is the major de- 
ficiency in this type of resource. 

• There are a number of part-time galleries, 
but none is really adequate for a major 
showing of the type that is to be found 
at the City Art Museum and Steinberg 
Hall. Another exhibition facility is needed 
in the downtown area of Greater St. 
Louis. 

In the Dance Field: 

• Existing community dance organizations 
are weak and have little impact on, and 
make little contribution to, the cultural 
life of Greater St. Louis. 

• The establishment of a successful commun- 
ity dance organization or organizations in 
the fields of ballet and modern dance, 
possibly affiliated with the opera and/or 
the symphony associations, is an impor- 
tant objective for those interested in com- 
munity enrichment in the field of the 
arts. 

In the Literature Field: 

• The literature field in Greater St. Louis 
is only modestly active, at most. 

• The community can do little to foster the 
development of a generation of crea- 
tive writers, this being so largely a field 
of independent creativity, except as it 
is able to foster the spread of cultural 
values throughout the general populace 
of the area. 

In the Museum, Garden, Zoo, 

And Memorial Fields: 

• The Missouri Botanical Garden is one of 
the finer botanical gardens in the nation 
and is ably and imaginatively led. 

• The St. Louis Zoo also is one of the 
finest of such programs in the nation. 
Its capable leadership is planning for 
even further development in the years 
immediately ahead. 

• The Jefferson National Memorial is a pro- 
ject of vast significance to the entire 
area of Greater St. Louis for a variety 
of reasons, including the emphasis it 
will cause to be placed on the significance 
for today of the region's history. 

• The community — which supports and 
derives benefits from several programs 
in the field of history, science, industry, 
and transportation — would be able to offer 
much more effective support to, and gain 
much greater benefits from, one or two 
merged museum collection, research, and 
exhibition programs in these fields. 

In the Community Arts Association Field: 

• Present local community level organizations 

are few in number, and some device 
should be found to expand and strengthen 
this type of activity. 

• The Spirit of St. Louis Fund is ineffective 
and should be converted into a far more 
promising type of organization. 

In the Educational Field: 

• This report examines this field only as re- 
view of arts activities requires. 

• Opportunities exist for more effective 
organization of community interests in 
the field of educational organizations, 
just as in the case of arts organizations. 

• o • 

This chapter has reviewed the 
present cultural life of Greater St. 
Louis. A major conclusion, not stated 
above, is that these activities tend to 
be disparate and unrelated. They also 
tend to be conflicting in many re- 
spects, including in their impact on 
potential sources of human and fi- 
nancial resources. 

In the case of some of these ac- 
tivities, support tends to be related 
too largely to particular social and 
status groupings of St. Louis citizens. 
In fact, an arts organization — to 
secure effective support of a major 
magnitude — appears to require the 
backing of one or more of a very 
small number of citizens. Extension of 


such support to a broader base in 
some cases appears to be more a func- 
tion of social and business interrela- 
tionships than of the intrinsic value of 
the cultural activity. While building 
support through reliance on such re- 
lationships may not be undesirable 
in itself, a key need is to build a 
broad base of interest, participation, 
and support. Without such a broader 
base, the community’s cultural life 
may lack depth and vitality, even 
though individual programs may be 
well financed. 

There is no greater need in the 
field of the arts in Greater St. Louis 
than for a broader base of effective 
and coordinated community support 
to the arts. If this is to be secured, it 
seems clear that some way must be 
found ( 1 ) to secure the general 
blessing of the dominant social and 
business groups that tend to control 
the sources both of public approval 
and of funds, and (2) in a context 
that will generate and take full ad- 
vantage of new inspirations and en- 
thusiasms from many other groups 
and individuals. 

Another major conclusion is that 
arts activities at the local level are 
most uneven. Some communities and 
areas, particularly the western sub- 
urbs, have a more active cultural life 
at the local level. Some have almost 
no community level organizations, 
facilities, and programs in the arts, 
although the “need” is presumably as 
great in these communities as else- 
where. It thus is also an unending 
concern that ways be found to stim- 
ulate arts activities to meet apparent 
local interest in the many neighbor- 
hoods of Greater St. Louis. 

On the Objectives of the 
Greater St. Louis Arts Council : 

The primary objective of the 
Greater St. Louis Arts Council is to 
strengthen cooperation among arts 
organizations for the cultural benefit 
of the general populace. ... 

The second and corollary objective 
... is to encourage, plan, and promote 
interest in the arts through coopera- 
tion with non-arts organizations. . . • 
The third objective ... is to pro- 
vide many reinforcing operating serv- 
ices and programs. . . . 

The fourth objective . . .is to 

generate financial resources through 
joint arts fund-raising activities. . . • 

On Arts Council Membership: 

The formal organization of the 
Greater St. Louis Arts Council should 
provide for a broad and extensive 
membership, to include organizations 
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The State Of The Arts 

interested in the arts and crafts. Mem- 
bership should be extended to all in- 
terested organizations, regardless of 
their basic motivations. Consequently, 
not only organizations entirely de- 
voted to the arts, but also such groups 
as businesses with profit objectives, 
labor unions, educational and religious 
institutions, and public bodies should 
be encouraged to join and participate 
in the purposes of the arts council. 

On Control of the Arts Council : 

The nominating committee and its 
chairman should be appointed by the 
president of the arts council each 
year. Once persons are appointed 
to the nominating committee, they 
should exercise their judgment in- 
dependently of other committees and 
officers of the council and should re- 
port only to the general assembly. The 
nominating committee should be re- 
sponsible for recommending a full 
slate of dedicated persons to service 
as officers and members of the board 
of directors. . . 


On a Separate 
Education Council : 

It is not the function of this re- 
port to make recommendations in 
areas other than that of the arts in 
St. Louis. However, it is recognized 
that the recommendation for establish- 
ment of an arts council focused en- 
tirely on stimulation to the arts, and 
responsible for fund raising in this 
area only, raises a question about 
community organization in the field 
of education, and about fund-raising 
efforts in that area. 

To deal with this problem, it is 
recommended that two councils be 
formed. . . . 

The primary purpose of these two 
organizations should parallel one 
another, including — in their respec- 
tive spheres of interest — providing 
forums of discussion of problems, 
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identifying areas which need new or 
renewed interest and drawing atten- 
tion to overlaps, providing a united 
voice for member organizations with 
common objectives, seeking to 
strengthen individual organizations, 
and others of these sorts. 

On the Need of 
Cultural Facilities : 

Existing facilities of metropolitan 
significance for the performing and 
creative arts are limited in number. 
There are, of course, many more 
facilities used for performances of 
local significance. Available facilities 
frequently are adequate in terms of 
physical size in relation to program 
activities. Many leave much to be 
desired, however, in the contribution 
that they are able to make to the 
arts in terms of general appearance, 
aesthetics of size, acoustics, lighting, 
location, parking, and other such 
factors. 

It may be concluded from this sur- 
vey and from other available data 
that existing facilities are seriously 
deficient in many respects in provid- 
ing suitable vehicles for growth and 
development of the arts. This is true 
with respect to some facilities of 
metropolitan significance. It also is 
true with respect to many facilities 
of purely local significance. . . . 

There are several principal ad- 
vantages to the establishment of a 
cultural center in Greater St. Louis. 
Taken together, they argue over- 
whelmingly for this solution. (Sum- 
mary: Activities will support and 
reinforce each other; convenience; will 
help create the habit of attendance; 
will focus community interest on the 
arts; will offer advantages in manage- 
ment efficiency, promotion effective- 
ness, operating costs; arts organiza- 
tions favor grouping facilities into an 
arts center.) 

Overlaying all the other purposes 
of the recommended center, should be 
an inspiration for research and de- 
velopment — i.e. for creation — in 
the ways in which facilities can be 
used. Several lines of inquiry im- 
mediately suggest themselves, which, 
if properly carried through, would 
bring international reputation to 
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Greater St. Louis and to its cultural 
center. 

The area of opportunity here in- 
volved is in the relationship of the 
arts to modem developments in 
science, education, and other fields. 
Thus, for example, there is the 
enormously fascinating and challeng- 
ing opportunity to experiment, 
through the science of electronically 
controlled and reproduced sound 
(called, in one application, “am- 
biophonics”), with the contribution 
that such electrical waves, properly 
controlled, can make to modem art 
forms that are appreciated aurally. On 
the one hand, it is quite possible 
that such experimentation and ad- 
vances would not relate at all, for 
example, to conventional symphonic 
orchestra performances, while, on the 
other hand, they might be extremely 
significant in relation to the produc- 
tions of certain types of choral works. 
There are other opportunities for ex- 
perimentation. How, for example, 
can the arts and conventional educa- 
tional processes be more effectively 
interrelated. 

However, where advances in 
knowledge are the objectives, the 
end product is completely unpre- 
dictable — as with any pure science 
research (or effort at pure art crea- 
tion). Thus, it would be foolish to 
attempt to predict or evaluate here 
what lines these developments might 
take and what successes might be 
achieved. Who can say what would 
be the product in this field of develop- 
ing an unfettered atmosphere of 
search (similar to that which charac- 
terizes, say, the Princeton Institute 
for Advanced Research) in which the 
physical, electronic, and other facili- 
ties of the cultural center are avail- 
able for innovative experimentation 
to men and women whose passports 
only read that they are themselves 
brilliant and imaginative innovators 
and seekers after truth. 

On Location of the 
Cultural Center : 

First preference is accorded two 
downtown sites and to the area of 
De Baliviere and Lindell intersection. 

The most attractive sites of all 
are the two in or opposite the east 
end of the proposed mall. 

Selection of these two downtown 
sites is based primarily on the great 
contribution they would make to 
achievement of the objectives of the 
cultural center itself. Extremely 
strong reinforcement, however, also 
is given by the sizable contribution 
these sites also would make to other 
community objectives. 
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“Research contracts bypass the 
Midwest because defense grants go 
where the brains are.” This statement 
attributed to Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara provoked outrage in 
mid-America last summer. It also 
brought regional repercussions un- 
matched since Franklin Roosevelt 
dubbed the South “the nation’s num- 
ber one economic problem” back in 
the thirties. 

The Midwest’s present difficulties 
cannot be measured by the South's 
problems of another era. But the 
same spirit which prompted southern 
leaders to tear down state walls in 
favor of interstate cooperation is be- 
ing kindled today in the middle 
states. 

Attempts of political and business 
leaders to stimulate a Midwestern 
renaissance are well known. Not so 
well known is a pioneering effort bv 
a group of the region’s largest uni- 
versities. For the full story one must 
return to April of 1957 and a meeting 
of ten university presidents on the 
campus of Ohio State University. 

The occasion was the inauguration 


is a doctor by profession and former 
dean of the medical school there. 
Representing Wisconsin was the late 
Conrad Elvehjem, noted biochemist; 
John Hannah, Michigan State head, 
is an agriculturist. 

J. L. Morrill, then in his final 
months as Minnesota president, had 
been trained in journalism. The liberal 
arts were represented by David 
Henry, Illinois president, whose field 
is English, as is Harlan Hatcher’s of 
Michigan. 

Supplying a legal flavor was Virgil 
Hancher, State University of Iowa, 
also a Rhodes Scholar in his younger 
days and an attorney in Chicago be- 
fore becoming an administrator. 

One ingredient was missing from 
the regional brew, these ten educa- 
tors decided. This was the president 
of the University of Chicago, an in- 
stitution which left the “Big Ten” 
athletic framework several years be- 
fore but which in academic areas 
had continued its close relationship 
with the other universities. 

In 1958, Lawrence Kimpton, then 
chancellor at Chicago, accepted the 


the CIC has been midwife is a gradu- 
ate training program in bioclima- 
tology, the study of the effects of 
weather on living organisms. By 
pooling their resources CIC univer- 
sities have designed a plan whereby 
the various institutional strengths are 
to be utilized. And graduate scholars 
will pass without passports from one 
school to another to fill out their 
studies under specialists. 

Potentially even more significant is 
a proposed common market in foreign 
languages . As large and as compre- 
hensive as each of the CIC institu- 
tions is, no one of them can provide 
instruction in all critical languages. 

Faculty language committees and 
appropriate CIC deans are now at 
work drafting a “grand design” to pro- 
vide for voluntary cooperation in 
language instruction. A joint Far 
Eastern Language Institute is sched- 
uled for the summer of 1963 at the 
University of Michigan as a first step. 

Cooperative planning also con- 
tinues in such fields as geology, geo- 
graphy, medicine, pharmacy, produc- 
tion of television courses, foreign 
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of Novice G. Fawcett as president of 
Ohio State. Late at night, after the 
ceremonies were completed, the semi- 
annual meeting was held of the heads 
of the “Big Ten” universities (Illinois, 
Indiana, State University of Iowa, 
Michigan, Michigan State, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Purdue, 
and Wisconsin), institutions some- 
times accused of advancing the Mid- 
west's cause too little by majoring 
in football. 

To meet the changing challenges of 
their region, the presidents set up 
what was to become, in effect, an ac- 
ademic common market. 

What the presidents started in 
1957 is now a going concern called 
the Committee on Institutional Co- 
operation (informally called the 
CIC), an agency now initiating and 
sponsoring voluntary cooperation 
among the universities. 

Leading the regional brainstorm- 
ing and presiding as “dean” of the 
group was Herman Wells, then in his 
twentieth year as president of Indiana 
University. He had training in busi- 
ness, banking, and education. 

From Indiana’s sister institution, 
Purdue University, came Frederick 
Hovde, engineer, Rhodes Scholar, and 
All-Conference quarterback at Minne- 
sota in his undergraduate years. 

J. Roscoe Miller of Northwestern 


group’s invitation to add his institu- 
tion to the cooperative body. Next 
the eleven presidents created the 
Committee on Institutional Coopera- 
tion (CIC) by naming a vice presi- 
dent or administrator of similar rank 
from each university to pursue volun- 
tary cooperation. 

What has the CIC accomplished? 
Through a small staff, and with 
financial aid from the Carnegie Corp- 
oration of New York, (a new grant of 
$100,000 was awarded this year), 
the CIC has undertaken the task 
of transmitting something of the 
original vision to faculty and staff 
at die eleven schools. 

Perhaps the most dramatic achieve- 
ment is the “C/C traveling scholar ’ 
plan to begin in September of 1963. 
A graduate student enrolled in any 
CIC school may move across state 
and institutional lines to another 
university for special opportunities. 

A key point in the exchange pro- 
gram is that the visiting student will 
register at his home university and 
will pay no more than he would 
normally pay for training at his own 
institution. The program will begin 
on an experimental basis, but five 
years ago even experimentation 
among such large universities would 
have appeared fanciful. 

Among scientific projects to which 


study programs, landscape architec- 
ture, nursing, oceanography, and 
alumni affairs. 

Without debating the accuracy of 
the Pentagon’s view on the present 
condition of the Midwest, the CIC 
has begun its own investigation of the 
role of the university in econmic 
development. 

Four of the eleven presidents who 
supported the vision of CIC are no 
longer at the helm of their univer- 
sities. Successors to these presidents 
have just joined the four remaining 
chief executives in a reaffirmation to 
strengthen the Midwest through aca- 
demic cooperation. 

In the international arena, involve- 
ment in a common market is reward- 
ing. Higher learning, no less than 
goods and services, is a commodity to 
be shared. As a nation — and as a 
region — we are dedicated to the 
notion that freedom should and will 
eventually spill over artificial lines 
drawn by fearful men. The CIC is 
committed to erasing institutional and 
state lines whenever they impede the 
advancement of higher learning and 
thus freedom itself. 


Boyd R. Keenan is associate di- 
rector of the Committee on Institu- 
tional Cooperation . 
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The Devices of Romanticism / Naomi Lebowitz 


The Blind by Luis Harss (Atheneum, 403 pp., $5.95). 

The Voices of Glory by Davis Grubb (Scribners, 469 pp., $5.95). 

Eternal Fire by Calder Willingham (Vanguard, 630 pp., $6.95). 

Each of these three novels plays out a dangerous game, the game of 
deliberate romanticism. It is a game that demands careful and expert ironic 
control to block the moves of sentimentality, forced and arbitrary characteriza- 
tion, undigested melodrama. Davis Grubb’s novel falls prey to all three hazards. 
Luis Harss’ novel is plagued bv the latter two. Only Calder Willingham’s book 
emerges unscathed from the ordeal of romanticism. 

Luis Harss, the author of The Blind , is only 27 years old and writes at 
times impressively, but his novel is ultimately sterile in the way that 
D’Annunzio’s novels are. A stiflingly florid texture covers a poverty of plot and, 
more seriously, of psychological or symbolic dimension. The texture is con- 
sistently, unreadably thick and pitched higher than the story can bear. The 
story of the attempted romance is "romantic”: a captivating young girl from 
a wealthv family in a South American resort town wants to experience love 
and shamelessly carries on a summer affair with a mongrel radical and sporadic 
intellectual who caddies at the golf course. The girl’s family reacts melo- 
dramatically to her situation and indulges its various states of emotional decay. 
The climax of the story features drunkenness, insanity, nakedness, death by 
drowning, apocalyptic revelation, all pasted on an already artificial base. The 
uncontrolled romanticism of the book. 


instead of giving us “unforgettable” 
characters and a dynamic story, tends 
to depersonalize and flatten. The 
characters, who work hard at their 
explosions, cancel themselves out bv 
their constant summations of each 
other ( there is a total absence of 
convincing dialogue) and by their 
apologetically ironic commentary on 
their own melodramatic gestures. This 
latter tendency points to a basic in- 
security on the part of the author. 
To be critically effective, the irony 
in a book infused with romanticism 
must refer to a norm we can count 
on. (Fiction that comes to mind be- 
cause of similar tonal and atmospheric 
intentions, Katherine Anne Porter’s 
“Flowering Judas,” D. H. Lawrence s 
Lady Chatterleys Lover , and Mere- 
dith’s The Ordeal of Richard Feverel , 
is in each case furnished with a clear 
agency of criticism.) When the irony 
is divided up among the characters 
like cookies of consolation, it renders 
those characters helpless. All the per- 
sonal melodrama is equivalent; all the 
faces, gestures, words are equivalent. 
This is the kind of svmptomatic sum- 
mation of melodrama which substi- 
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tutes for development and which 
levels all distinction: 

Ana was in a state of morbid 
distraction all the time and fell 
into long, brooding melancholies, 
took to bed in a crisis of nerves and 
tears at the slightest word, wept 
over the phone, packed her head in 
ice, fired the maids, went about the 
house dusting things, breaking 
things, making lists of things she’d 
forgotten, rocked in her hammock, 
heaving mortal sighs, scolded 
everybody, got into one squabble 
after another, called upon God to 
witness her plight, and spent days 
and nights in church burning 
candles and counting her rosary 
beads. 

If we accept the premises of ro- 
mance, we may expect caricature to 
replace psychological dimension, and 
we expect melodrama. But those 
writers of fiction who have srfccess- 
fully used the romance form, Haw- 
thorne, Dickens, Meredith, Sherwood 
Anderson, have understood that the 
necessary compensation for the thin- 
ning of internal dimension is a pat- 


terned thickening and shaping of the 
external dimension. The characters 
are developed and the plot guided in 
terms of themes that hang on a large 
symbolical frame so that exaggeration 
seems artistically necessary. Iiarss’ 
novel attempts to create this frame 
by its title, but it is an arbitrary 
imposition, never convincingly worked 
out. Lady Chatterley’s story is a liter- 
ary prop in the background, but this 
too is quickly aborted and dropped 
since there is virtually no dimension 
of social and cultural criticism. The 
result is a disastrous equivalence of 
words and actions. The apocalyptically 
toned ending necessarily seems absurd 
since the reader has never been 
properly directed to it. 

Grubb’s novel is plagued by some 
of the same lack of tonal control, but 
it has no redeeming qualities like the 
originality and strong writing that at 
times mark Harss’ novel. The many 
voices of the town Glory comment, 
some posthumously, on a saintly Pub- 
lic Health Service nurse who is hated 
as much as she is loved. The small 
town personalities are jealous, sadis- 
tic, limited, sometimes noble. But 
again, the accounts of sickness, sexual 
and psychological perversion, murder, 
violence are merely ways of moving 
the story on arbitrarily. Because there 
is neither psychological nor aesthetic 
depth, the masks become indistin- 
guishable and we are again left with 
quantitative accumulation, mere 
gossip, rather than any real develop- 
ment. Furthermore, the book reeks 
with homey sentimentality (without 
the organizing energy of Dickens that 
would enable the novel to absorb it): 

It is a pleasure to turn to one of 
the most interesting works of fiction 
I have read in the past year. In his 
latest novel, Eternal Fire , Calder 
Willingham has managed to play the 
game of the "romantic” romance suc- 
cessfully. The characters — vivid, con- 
vincing, humorous, bold, and moving 
— are clothed by the romantic naivete 
of the young (principally the engaged 
couple, Randy Shepherdson III and 
Laurie Mae Lytle, and the latter’s 
dynamic cousin, Harry Diadem) in 
the costumes of die Fairy Tale. They 
appear as the rich prince, the poor 
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CaJder Willingham 


angel, complete with protective dwarf, 
and Diadem himself doubles as devil 
and knight errant. The betrothed are 
surrounded by the canny plotting of 
evil spirits. Action and characteriza- 
tion are melodramatic: Harry, young 
and irresistibly attractive to women, 
has scored sexually over 600 times. 
One of the most interesting and 
pathetic characters, Whit Gallady, 
has an incestuous relationship with 
his daughter. A law trial’s revelations 
are more amazing than any in a 
Dickens novel. It is to Willingham’s 
credit that the melodrama seems 
aesthetically necessary rather than an 
ornament of southern atmosphere. 
(Robert Penn Warren’s latest novels 
help us to measure, by contrast, 
Willingham’s success.) Willingham, 
like James and Meredith, though his 
novel does not have the stature of 
The Golden Bowl or Richard Feverel , 
controls his romance by making its 
romanticism meaningful critically. The 
tone itself becomes a part of the 
theme. The innocence of romanticism 
must be chastened by irony and by 
the despair which follows the violence 
of experience in disillusion in order 
to survive in the real world: 

When the angel fell from the ped- 
estal, Randolph Shepherdson em- 
erged from eternal fire into man- 
hood, was there. 

Though the ending of the novel 
may seem at bit weak in its explicit- 
ness, it does seem necessarv. Working 
with the same philosophical view as 
Grubb, that the eternal fire of charity 
and love can successfully combat the 
eternal fire of damnation, Willingham 
has avoided the romantic traps and 
written an absorbing novel. Filled 
with vital dialogue, intriguing char- 
acters, energetic plot, and well di- 
rected in its play between humor and 
pathos, high romanticism and its 
criticism. Eternal Fire is a delightful 
reading experience. 
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Halt the Anns Race 

KILL AND OVERKILL: The 

Strategy of Annihilation, by Ralph 

E. Lapp y (Basic Books, Inc. $4.95). 

“The strangest aspect of our peril- 
ous time is the ominous quiet. Prob- 
ablv never in history has the human 
race looked so much like sheep march- 
ing silently to slaughter.” So says 
Ralph E. Lapp, distinguished phy- 
sicist and nuclear war expert, in 
this sober contribution to nuclear war 
literature. 

Although most of us struggle to fill 
our daily lives with the minutiae of 
routine living, there are few who do 
not sense the deepening peril of 
man’s future. If we are silent, is it 
because we are indifferent or un- 
aware in sheep-like innocence? Or is 
our silence the silence of the numb, 
the insignificant, the trapped? Our 
preoccupation with the routine may 
simply be nature’s way of helping us 
defend our sanity. 

“Kill and Overkill” is a book of con- 
sequence. This is not because Lapp 
has proposed a suitable counter- 
measure against the nuclear arms 
race. His cry of individual action 
would probably serve only to contuse 
our survival policies still further. The 
tragic fact is that desperately few 
citizens, perhaps not one in one 
hundred, possess the knowledge 
which is required to appraise in- 
telligently our current cold-war policy 
of deterrence. 

This book deserves serious atten- 
tion for other important reasons. The 
reader who has not had previous ex- 
posure to such nuclear war-game 
terms as megadeath (a million 
fatalities) and bonus kills (fallout 
deaths) will experience this book the 
way one might a shower of ice water. 
Lapp has brilliantly summarized the 
first quarter century of nuclear war 
history from the early fission experi- 
ments to the 100-megaton weapon. 
The thoughtful reader may wish to 
speculate on the fruits of another 
quarter century of such progress. 

If this book does nothing else, it 
raises questions which must chagrin 
anyone who has blind faith in demo- 
cratic processes of decision-making. 
This story will re-awaken the feeling 
of helplessness. The security of our 
nation and the preservation of hu- 
man civilization has slipped almost 
without notice into the hands of 
technicians. Operating deeply within 
the labyrinths of a far-reaching secur- 
ity system, our nation’s military and 
technical manpower (almost three- 


quarters of all American scientists) 
has assumed the power to make life 
and death decisions for us all. 

Dr. Lapp’s major argument can be 
summarized, perhaps too simplv: “To 
preserve the absence of war, we 
must somehow halt the nuclear arms 
race, for it is steadily intensifying 
political conflicts and increasing the 
chances of a showdown.” He argues 
that we should work towards what he 
calls a “stable deterrent” under which 
both sides would agree to maintain 
retaliatory, but not “first strike,” capa- 
bility. The weakness in this argument 
would appear to be that retaliatory 
capability implies at least a ten-if not 
hundred-fold greater strength as a 
cushion against losses. This margin of 
reserve capability will surely look to 
an opponent like first-strike capacity. 

The most perfect logic is without 
power when it is based on faulty 
premises, and Lapp’s argument is 
based on the premise that the arms 
race is intensifying the political con- 
flict rather than vice versa. 

Un fortunately, power conflicts fre- 
quently derive from deep-rooted his- 
torical and emotional causes. In the 
absence of law or some other restrain- 
ing force, most do not resolve them- 
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selves without violence. 

Herbert H. Jacobs 

Untouched By Life 

THE MOONFLOWER VINE by 

Jetta Carleton (Simon and Schuster, 
$4.95, 352 pp.) 

“The Moonflower Vine” has a 
singularly local appeal. The author, 
Jetta Carleton, was born in Holden, 
Missouri, and worked for awhile in 
Kansas City. The book begins: “My 
father had a farm on the western 
side of Missouri . . .” and here the 
story unwinds, with the exceptions 
of one event in Kansas City, another 
in western Kansas. 

Regional opinions of Miss Carle- 
ton’s first novel were lyrical, while 
The Saturday Review called it “fic- 
tion’s answer to seconal.” Let’s ex- 
amine further what The Chicago Tri- 
bune hails “a distinguished achieve- 
ment.” 

“Moonflower Vine” looks like a 
derivative of “Our Town.” The same 
verities are pronounced: life’s beauti- 
ful moments are birth, marriage, and 
death; family bonds loosen but they 
seldom disintegrate; every man 
dreams of grandeur while living the 
commonplace. But the immaculate 
structure, the hard-as-nails morality, 
the sophisticated nostalgia have been 
diluted. Honest-to-goodness sin (adul- 
tery), introduced as a possible bow 
to modern tastes, merely heightens 
disbelief. 

A summer in the early 1950’s finds 
three daughters of Matthew and 
Callie Soames home for their annual 
visit. Happiness thickens and cloys as 
the family cranks out gallons of ice 
cream, preserves peaches, washes 
quilts and the smokehouse, goes to a 
funeral, and watches the moonflowers 
bloom. But solemn asides hint at a 
past strewn with doubt, hurt, and 
questionable action — “She was lonely 
for forty years. But she loved him 
and she waited.” 

The Soames family history is told 
in flashback. One discovers that every- 
body keeps a few secrets locked in 
his heart. Matthew, a school teacher 
with a somber bent, longs for cul- 
ture and the girls in his classes. Callie, 
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who thinks it might be nice to some- 
day have a fine house with servants, 
never learns to read. The daughters 
experience sad, sweet love affairs with 
men neither parent would choose. 

The major event in these lives 
lacks all conviction. When Matthew 
ogles a sweet young thing at the 
schoolhouse, his inattentiveness at 
home drives Callie into the arms of 
a peddler. Her family may misbehave 
dubiously, but Callie’s action is un- 
forgiveable fiction. The offspring of 
her impetuousness is a dark-haired, 
free-spirited child named Mathy 
(after the father, of course, to some- 
how right the wrong) whose brief, 
whirlwind life unsettles domestic 
tranquillity longer than other inci- 
dents. 

Ripples on a millpond subside 
surely and gracefully. The Soames 
don’t simply endure; they live happily 
ever after, amazingly untouched by 
life’s caprices. Miss Carleton attri- 
butes their victory over the 20th 
century to several platitudinous ideas. 
Old age works miracles on emotional 
dispositions. The country is a far 
better environment than the city. 
Blood relatives are man’s best friend. 
Talks with God sooth the severest of 
anxieties. 

“Moonflower Vine” operates in a 
handsomely bucolic setting, for which 
Miss Carleton is responsible. Her 
prose is scattered with a rich, proud 
description: “The big spendthrift 
blooms extended themselves, stretched 
tight as the silk on parasols. In the 
dusk they would glimmer weakly, 
limp and yellowed as old gloves after 
a ball.” The first chapter makes the 
heart almost yearn to see the insides 
of a farm. “She liked crops and fat 
cattle, jars glimmering red and gold 
and green in the cool earth-smelling 
dark of dirt cellars.” Unfortunately, 
on the farm with the moonflower 
vines, there is nobody at home. 

Nancy Holmes 

It’s All Nice 

KUP’S CHICAGO, Irv Kupcinet, 

(World Publishing Co., $4.95, 286 

PP-) 

Chicago’s Kup is native son Irving 
Kupcinet, for 20 years conductor of 
Kup's Column of chit chat in the 
Chicago Times , now the Sun-Times. 

Kup’s Chicago is inhabited by 
jolly good fellows and girls. Kup 
writes about them and their visitors 
from out of town in his daily column. 
He talks to them after midnight 
everv Saturday night on Kup’s Show, 
an unrehearsed television program of 


conversation. 

Now Kup has written about all the 
boys and girls in this book, a master- 
ly job of name dropping— a who’s who, 
what’s what and where’s where of the 
nation’s second city. For anyone not 
familiar with the place, reading this 
guide will provide one of the quicker 
ways of becoming acquainted. 

“Kup’s Chicago” is not a history 
of the city, not a critical analysis of 
Chicago’s past or present, and it 
contains little “inside dope” about 
the place. There aren’t even many 
unfamiliar anecdotes about Kup’s 
V.I.Ps. And this is said not by way 
of criticism but merely as descrip- 
tive of the volume’s purpose and na- 
ture. It’s unfair to criticize a cow for 
not being a horse, and it would be 
equally unjust to accuse Kupcinet of 
having fallen down on an assignment. 
He achieves what he sets out to do. 

During his 30 years in Chicago 
journalism, mostly as sports writer 
and gossip columnist, Kup has ac- 
quired a certain insight into the 
motives and unpublicized activities of 
many of the demigods and demigod- 
esses with whom he hobnobs. Most 
longtime newspapermen have such 
information, and Kup by the nature of 
his assignments has been in a better 
position than most to study and learn. 
Perhaps some day he will write a 
book of revelations or exposes. He 
just hasn’t chosen to do so at this 
time. 

Kup’s Chicago” contains a com- 
plete resume of the major achieve- 
ments of the city’s leaders in business, 
labor, sports, politics, education, and 
entertainment. It’s a guide book to 
the leading restaurants, night clubs, 
cabarets, cultural centers, historical 
landmarks, and other places. He 
passes a few judgments; all are lauda- 
tory. Two examples: 

The eminent jurists who sit 
over our Circuit, Superior, and 
Municipal courts are men of 
great probity and lofty erudition 
— and many of them offer daily 
proof that a long face does not 
necessarily have to scowl out 
from over that long robe. 

(Mayor) Daley has more 
power than any of his predeces- 
sors ever enjoyed. Were he other 
than the responsible public of- 
ficial that he has proved himself 
to be thus far, this fact might 
be cause for genuine alarm. 

There is not much of this sort of 
thing. Otherwise, we would have to 
charge Kup with hypocrisy at worst 
or naivete at best. Anyone who knows 
Kup also knows that he is no low 
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brow or dummy; he holds his own 
with even the worlds best heads on 
his television show. Maybe it’s 
timidity. Kup’s friends would say it’s 
rather the spirit of objective reporting 
that makes him such a gentleman. He 
seems to believe that if you can't say 
something nice about a person, better 
say nothing. 

Kup is a nice guy. He likes people 
and they like him. It’s superficial to 
say that Kup is superficial. It's unfair 
to downgrade Kup for crusading only 
for safe causes; many of those causes 
are worthwhile. 

Kup subtitles his book, “a many- 
faceted and affectionate portrait of 
Chicago," and that's exactly what it 
is — a portrait of the place as it 
appears on the surface. Kup uses a 


camera, not a microscope. 

Curtis D. MacDougall 


BOOKS FOR FOCUS 

“ Breaking Up” W. H. Manville, 
Simon & Schuster, 253 pages, $3.95. 

A pseudo-serious novel about a 
marital estrangement, or “how can 
love operate in a sickly world?” The 
couple tries forgiving and forgetting in 
macabre ways of the hip. The Green- 
wich Village author hasn't developed 
a wholly individual or impressive 
style, but he has ideas worth the 
paper. 

Frank Lloycl Wright , Architecture: 
Man In Possession Of His Earth , with 
a biography by Iovanna Lloyd Wright, 


(128 pp., Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
$10.00). A beautifully designed work, 
presenting the sweep of Wright’s 
philosophy. Architecturally literate or 
not, the reader will find its historical 
and artistic notes of great benefit in 
understanding Wright. 



NAOMI LEBOWITZ teaches English 
at Washington University. NANCY 
HOLMES , a free lancer , is a resident 
of Kansas City, Mo. CURTIS D. 
MACDOUGALL is professor of jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University. 
ELMER GERTZ is an attorney in 
Chicago. HERBERT H. JACOBS is 
a scientist and operations research ex- 
pert. 


He sets forth often in my mind. 

Particularly in October when 

my birthday falls, together with the leaves, 

on the day named after him. 

Maybe some whim of research chose the twelfth 
from the stack of Open Dates 
left on the official desk. 

I enjoy picturing him — 
and those ridiculous ships 
dipping along in prophetic Indian-file 
like some animated cartoon. 

With absolute faith 
(shaken most when the fresh fruit 
ran out) he lied about the number 
of days gone by. To himself his math 
was a grey anxiety darkening into fear. 

Yet he willed the world round. 

He was certain of that 
curved line becoming a plane: 
he saw the waters unroll into flat — 
ness all around him — 
to that line! 

Water! Skies! 

My hand on the wheel, 
my eyes 

for the back door of the Indies . . . 

His ships fell westward 

like three sunsets, but stayed 

afloat. One of his men swayed 

out from the crow's nest in the moonlight. 

The Captain General prayed: 

to that holy traveler whose name he was given. 

And remembered his own last name, 

looking to heaven, 

thinking “doves” . . . 

About the mast 
a white blurring. 

Gulls! 

During the sixth glass of the watch 
a voice cried from the rigging — 

Land arrived. 


Your voice, deciding the place, 
was more welcome than water 
would be to a horse hot after running. 

After I hung up, the dark raced 

all over the room — 

nearby signs glared affluent fires. 


It seems a long time since last night 

when I picked you up by the drugstore, 

your smile a left-over from some feast of smiling. 

What authority clocks have! 

They say: “You are late; you are early: 
it is time to go: it is time you arrived.” 

But what good are they when it comes to distances, 

to here and there, to the difference 

between with and without - 

the thousand measures singing until tonight 

when your smile rises with the moon? 


Ralph Pomeroy, a native of Illinois , 
studied at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago , University of Illinois , and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Plis writings have 
been published in Poetry , the New 
Yorker , Harpers Bazaar , Paris Re- 
view, Prairie Schooner, the London 
Magazine, the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, and other magazines. Last 
spring Gesture Press , San Francisco , 
published his book “Stills 6- Movies” 
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Continued from page 5 
telling how Muslim prisoners in the 
New Jersey State Prison have been 
‘"under observation for two years 
by a prison psychologist/' This study 
is being used by the prison officials 
to determine the psychological rea- 
sons for the prisoners joining the 
movement. Can you imagine the 
ruckus that would be raised if the 
same tests were given prisoners of 
any other large denomination? The 
article admitted that “ the group as 
a whole has thus far created no 
problem for prison authorities.” 

In a case now before the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, the Muslim min- 
ister of the Mosque in Monroe, 
Louisiana, is being charged with sedi- 
tion. He is specifically charged with 
teaching the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
State of Louisiana. He was arrested 
when the police charged into his 
Mosque and carried him off to jail 
— the “proof” of his “guilt” seems to 
lie in the fact that the police found 
a picture of a Negro hanging from a 
tree with the words “American De- 
mocracy” above it displayed in the 
Temple. 

In another case in Louisiana, the 
Un-American Activities Committee of 
the State of Louisiana is trying to get 
hold of records and educational mater- 
ial of the Muslims for inspection. This 
is, of course, reminiscent of the com- 
mittee in Florida attempting to get 
the membership records of the state 
NAACP. 

Then came Rochester, New York. 

In Rochester, as in Mississippi, the 
police have been using police dogs 
to patrol the streets in the Negro 
community. They used their dogs and 
their strong-arm tactics to break up 
a peaceful Muslim meeting and to 
imprison two of the members there. 
Following the attack on the Temple, 
a Grand Jury in Rochester returned 
a secret indictment ordering the im- 
mediate arrest of the Negroes who 
attended the religious service at the 
time the police and their dogs raided 
the services. 

All sixteen were arrested on Febru- 
ary 8th and charged with third degree 
assault and inciting to riot simply 
because, the Muslims allege, the two 
men earlier arrested had attempted 
to stop the police from violently at- 
tacking the congregation. 
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No matter how irrational the con- 
cept of a Black State may seem to 
the general white populace this in- 
discriminate persecution of the Black 
Muslims should be condemned by us 
all. While certain concepts of the 
Black Muslims may leave us cold 
there is still no reason that we all 
must be deluded by the propaganda 
dispensed by our controlled mass 
media. It is not until the facts about 
the Muslims are presented rationally 
and truthfuly that any of us can form 
a rational approach to the real and 
vital force which they represent. 

Phillip Abbot Luce 

New York, N.Y. 

(Response by Mr. Bernard N. Eis- 
mann: 

Mr. Luce 9 critique is both inac- 
curate and intemperate. He says I 
accuse the Muslims of being the most 
dangerous group in America today. 
Obviously Mr. Luce did not read well. 
1 do not. I quote competent sources , 
Negroes included , who make that 
judgment. As for his statement that 
the “Muslims are a religion ’ this is 
highly debatable and really of no 


point in the discussion. Mr. Luce is 
also totally incorrect where he says 
the Muslims have not created violence. 
My reporting proves otherwise and 
anytime he would be interested in 
looking at fact rather then relying on 
naked opinion we can dissect the rec- 
ord broken bone by broken bone. 

Mr. Luce uses as the focus of his 
argument for the Muslims the fact 
that members are not junkies , do not 
drink , stay clean , and never beat 
their wives. I have no information as 
to Mr. Luces social habits but I 
know hundreds of Negroes who are 
at least as well behaved socially with- 
out subscribing to the anti-social hog- 
wash spouted by Mr. Muhammad and 
his friends. 

Finally on the matter of anti- 
Semitism J suggest that Mr. Luce do 
a bit more reading. He may read the 
verbatim interview with “Malcolm 
X” in April's Playboy Magazine. 
He might read police records and he 
might leave his niche and check with 
people both Negro and white in Chi- 
cago and New York who have had 
daily contact with the minions of 
Muhammad. ) 


Report On Revel Of Radioactivity 

The Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health Service, Dr. Luther L. Terry, 
announced a five-year study which will attempt to determine whether long-term 
exposure to, natural radiation has had any effect upon residents of certain com- 
munities in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. It will involve about 50,000 
people out of a total population of 800,000 in areas having higher than usual 
amounts of natural radium in the water supply. 

The following table prepared bv the U.S. Public Health Service provides in- 
formation on concentrations of radioactivity in milk samples. FOCUS /Midwest 
publishes these reports on iodine 131, strontium 89, and strontium 90 for 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis. The data given are in terms of micromicrocuries 
per liter of milk (1.05 quarts). 

(The data below is the latest made available. Fallout analyses are also 
prepared by the St. Louis City and County Department of Public Health for 
their area. These indicate that the cumulative dose of 1-131 for one year 
[5-20-62 to 5-20-63] was 11,410 in the St. Louis region.) 

Some appreciation of the significance of estimated intake levels can be obtained 
by comparison with the Federal Radiation Council guides (see column “Ac- 
ceptable Risk”). 


City 

Average 

Daily Level 

Total For 

Past 12 

Months 


Feb. 

1943 

Mar. 1943 

As Of 

Feb. 1963* 

As of 
Mar. 1963 


Sr-89 

Sr-90 

1-131 

Sr-89 

Sr-90 

1-131 

Acceptable Risk 

2000 

200 

100 

730,000 

73,000 

36,500 

Chicago 

5 

15 

10 

10,800 

4,368 

13,690 

Kansas City 

20 

15 

10 

31,080 

5,600 

30,070 

St. Louis 

10 

12 

10 

19,390 

5,103 

12,360 


HIGHEST REPORTS FROM THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
Denver, Colo. 20 

Little Rock, Ark. 11,242 

New Orleans, La. 270 36 55,510 

Palmer, Alaska 38,050 


FOCUS /Midwest 




VOTING RECORDS 


Congress 


Key to Symbols 

Y— Voting for the Bill 
N — Voting against the Bill 
PY— Paired for the Bill 
PN — Paired against the Bill 
AY — Announced for the Bill 
AN — Announced against the Bill 
A — Absent, or General Pair 


U. S. SENATE VOTES 


S 4. Establish a National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. Passed 73-12: R 19-6; D 54-6 
(ND 37-2; SD 17-4). April 9, 1963. A "yea” 
was ?. vote supporting the President’s posi- 
tion. 

S 1. Youth Employment Act. Passed 50- 
34: R 7-20; D 43-14 (ND 38-1; SD 5-13). 
April 10, 1963. A "yea” was a vote support- 
ing the President’s position. 

HR 4997. Establishing a feed grains acreage 
diversion program for 1964-65 similar to 
programs in effect for 1961-63. Passed 45-35: 
R 3-28; D 42-7 (ND 27-2; SD 15-5) May 15, 
1963. A "yea” was a vote supporting the 
President’s position. 

HR 


Long (D., Mo.) 

S.Y. 

AY 

S.l 

PY 

4997 

Y 

Symington CD., Mo.) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Dirksen (R., 111.) 

N 

N 

N 

Douglas (D., 111.) 

Y 

Y 

Y 


U. S. HOUSE VOTES 


HR 5389: Silver Bill. Authorizes the is- 
suance of $1 and $2 gold-backed Federal Re- 
serve notes to replace $1 and $2 certificates 
backed by silver and repeal certain legisla- 
tion relating to the sale and purchase of 
silver. Passed 251-122: R 77-83; D 174-39 (ND 
108-16; SD 66-23), April 10, 1963. A "yea” 
was a vote supporting the President’s posi- 
tion. 

HR 12. Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1963. Passage of the bill, 
authorizing a three-year program of match- 
ing grants for construction and rehabilitation 
of teaching facilities for medical, dental, and 
related professional schools and providing a 
six-year loan program for students of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and osteopathy. Passed 288- 
122: R 71-99; D 217-23 (ND 144-1; SD 73-22), 
April 24, 1963. A "yea” was a vote support- 
ing the President’s position. 

HR 6009. Increase the temporary national 
debt limit to $307 billion from time of 
enactment of bill through June 30 and 
to $309 billion from July 1 through Aug. 31. 
Passed 213-204: R 1-172; D 212-32 (ND 143-3; 
SD 69-29). May 15, 1963. A "yea” was a 
vote supporting the President’s position. 

HR 950. Amend the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 to provide a legislative basis for 
personnel security procedures of the Na- 
tional Security Agency. James Roosevelt 
(D Calif.), sponsor of a rejected amendment 
to delete the entire employment termina- 
tion provision, said the bill did not protect 
the rights of individuals and that it should 
"at least give the person who is accused the 
right to know what he is accused of.” Bruce 
Alger (R Tex.), sponsor of a rejected amend- 
ment to set up an appeals board, said a 

June 1963 


right to appeal was essential because "we 
must not defame character without recourse 
for the accused.” Passed 340-40: R 156-4; 
D 184-36 (ND 94-35; SD 90-1), May 9, 1963. 
The President did not take a position on the 
bill. 


MISSOURI 

HR 

5389 

HR HR 
12 6009 

HR 

950 

5 

Bolling (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

9 

Cannon (D) 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

6 

Hull, Jr. (D) 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

8 

Ichord (D) 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

10 

Jones (D) 

A 

Y 

N 

Y 

1 

Karsten (D) 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

4 

Randall (D) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

3 

Sullivan CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

2 

Curtis (R) 

N 

N 

N 

N 

7 

Hall (R) 

N 

N 

N 

PY 

ILLINOIS 


HR 

5389 

HR HR 
12 6009 

HR 

950 

21 

Gray (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

24 

Price (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

23 

Shipley (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

16 

Anderson (R) 

Y 

N 

N 

A 

17 

Arends (R) 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

20 

Findley (R) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

14 

Hoffman (R) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

12 

McClory (R) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

19 

McLoskey (R) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

18 

Michel (R) 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

15 

Reid (R) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

22 

Springer (R) 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Chicago 

1 

Dawson (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

9 

Finnegan (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

5 

Kluczynski (D) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

7 

Libonati (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

3 

Murphy (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

6 

O’Brien CD) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

2 

O’Hara CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

11 

Pucinski CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

8 

Rostenkowski CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

10 

Collier CR) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

4 

Derwinski CR) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

13 

Rumsfeld CR) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 


States 


Key to Symbols: 

Y — Voting for the Bill 

N — Voting against the Bill 

PN — Paired against the Bill 

A — Absent, or General Pair 

HR— House BUI 

S — Senate Bill 

H. Res — House Resolution 

S. Res — Senate Resolution 

(Note: Votes with up to three "nays” are 

not recorded in the table. However, the 

"nays” are named in the description of the 

bill following the vote totals). 


ILLINOIS SENATE VOTES 


SB 114 Provides that in Cook County the 
Public Defender shall be appointed as 
counsel in all cases except capital cases for 
indigent defendants. Where counsel other 
than the Public Defender is appointed by a 
court to defend any person, and such 
person is indigent, the court shall order 
payment to such counsel of a reasonable fee 
for counsel’s services. Passed 42-2 (Nays by 
Harris and Peterson). (AprU 3, 1963) 

SB 115 Requires counties to appropriate for 
the payment of costs, expenses and legal 
services for indigent defendants in felony 
cases. Applies to all felony cases in coun- 
ties other than Cook. Passed 42-2 (Nays by 
Harris and Peterson). (April 3, 1963) 

SB 116 Provides court may, with the con- 
sent of the defendant, appoint counsel other 
than the public defender in counties other 


than Cook. Such counsel shall be compen- 
sated as is provided by law. Passed 42-2 
(Nays by Harris and Peterson). (AprU 3, 
1963) 

SB 66 Prohibits Public Aid Commission from 
dispensing or giving information concerning 
contraceptive devices to unmarried persons 
or married persons not living with a lawful 
spouse. Passed 42-5. (April 4, 1963) 

SB 11 Provides that whenever an applica- 
tion is made for public assistance for any 
illegitimate child, the juvenUe probation 
officer shaU be notified and may take 
appropriate action under the FamUy Court 
Act. Passed 48-3 (Nays by Fox, McCarthy, 
and McGloon). (April 4, 1963) 

SB 12 Permits probation officer to institute 
dependency proceedings for Ulegitimate 
child. Passed 48-3 (Nays by Fox, McCarthy, 
and McGloon). (April 4, 1963) 

SB 293 Creates a Department of Children 
and Family Services to provide social serv- 
ices to children and their families; to operate 
children’s institutions, and to provide cer- 
tain other rehabUitative and residential serv- 
ices. Effective January 1, 1964. Passed 41-6. 
(April 18, 1963) 

SB 295 Appropriates $4,500,000 to the Depart- 
ment of Children and Family Services. Passed 
35-8 (April 18, 1963) 

SB 308 Appropriates $4,500,000 to the De- 
partment of Mental Health for child wel- 
fare services. Passed 36-6. (April 18, 1963) 
SB 313 Creates the Commission on Chil- 
dren and appropriates $150,000. Passed 44- 
4. (April 25, 1963) 


ILLINOIS 

SB 

SB 

SB 

SB 

SB 

SENATORS 

66 293 295 i 

308 

313 

Arrington (R) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

Bidwill CR) 

A 

Y 

Y 

A 

A 

Broyles (R) 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Canfield (R) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Carpentier (R) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Cherry CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Collins (R) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Coulson (R) 

N 

Y 

A 

A 

Y 

Cronin (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Davis CR) 

A 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

De La Cour CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

De Tolve CD) 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dixon CD) 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

Y 

Dougherty CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Downing (R) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Drach CR) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Eberspacher CD) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Fawell CR) 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Finley (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Fox CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Friedrich CR) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Gilbert CR) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Gottschalk CR) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Graham, J. A. CR) 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Graham, Paul CR) 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Green CR) 

Y 

A 

N 

A 

A 

Grindle (D) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Groen (R) 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Harris (R) 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Hart CR) 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

A 

Hatch (R) 

Y 

Y 

A 

A 

N 

Hoffelder CR) 

A 

Y 

A 

A 

Y 

Kerr (R) 

N 

Y 

A 

A 

Y 

Kinnally CD) 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

Y 

Kocarek CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Kusibab CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Larson (R) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Laughlin CR) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Little CR) 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Lyons (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Martin CR) 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

A 

McCarthy CD) 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

Y 

McGloon CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Meyer CR) 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

Y 

Neistein CD) 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

O’Brien CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Ozinga CR) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Peters CR) 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 
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Peterson (R) 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Schlagenhauf (R> 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Simon CD) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Smith (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Sours (R) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Sprague (R) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Swanson (R) 

Y 

Y 

A 

Y 

Y 

Sweeney (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Welch (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Ziegler (D) 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

Y 


ILLINOIS HOUSE VOTES 


HB 136 Reduces to ten the number of em- 
ployees an employer must have to be covered 
by the Fair Employment Practices Act. 
Passed 100-49. (March 26, 1963) 

HB 137 Amends Fair Employment Practices 
Act. Provides that "employer” includes and 
means the State of Illinois and any po- 
litical subdivision. Provides for oral argu- 
ment before the Commission on review. 
Passed 119-22. (March 26, 1963) 

HB 298 Permits the State, public corpora- 
tions, state educational institutions and bod- 
ies politic to enter into collective bargain- 
ing agreements with employees through 


their representatives, respecting wages, 
hours, conditions of employment and for 
other mutual aids and benefits. Passed 119- 
47, (April 4, 1963) 

HB 575 Amends Public Assistance Code. Pro- 
vides the Commission shall provide social 
welfare services. Passed 101-60. (April 8, 1963) 

HB 315 Amends the Election Code. Provides 
that a person who has resided in this 
state less than one year or in the county 
less than ninety days, but who has resided 
in the election district sixty days next pre- 
ceding a presidential election and who was 
a qualified elector in another state or 
county immediately prior to his removal to 
this state or county is entitled to vote for 
Presidential and vice presidential electors. 
Passed 152-2 (Nays by Noble Lee and Morgan) 
(April 9, 1963) 

HB 7 Provides for the establishment of a 
fair labor minimum wage. Provide penalties. 
Passed 109-39. (April 17, 1963) 

HB 87 Prohibits the flying of the United 
Nations flag over public buildings. Defeated 
44-99. (April 18. 1963) 

HB 373 Outlaws gambling-type pinball ma- 
chines. Provides for the taxation and licens- 
ing of certain coin-operated amusement 
devices. Passed 162-2 (Nays by Capuzi and 
Granata). (April 23, 1963) 


HB 818 Provides that in addition to admin- 
istrative remedy, any pupil, employee, or 
applicant in the school systems subjected 
to discrimination may seek relief by filing 
an appropriate action at law or in equity. 
Passed 147-0. (May 1, 1963) 

HB 49 Amends Act regulating business 
schools. Provides that refusal to admit 
applicants solely on account of race, color, 
or creed is cause for refusal, suspension, or 
revocation of certificate or permit. Passed 
148-0. (May 1, 1963). 

HB 603 Requires all new motor vehicles be- 
ginning with 1965 models to be equipped 
with seat belts. Passed 137-11. (May 8, 1963) 

HB 261 Provides for the testing of new 
born infants for phenylketonuria which leads 
to mental retardation if not averted. De- 
feated 60-83. (May 14, 1963) 

SB 293 Creates a Department of Children 
and Family Services to provide social serv- 
ices to children and their families to operate 
children's institutions, and to provide cer- 
tain other rehabilitative and residential serv- 
ices. Effective January 1, 1964. Passed 103-53, 
(May 15, 1963) 

SB 295 Appropriates $4,500,000 to the De- 
partment of Children and Family Services. 
Passed 102-41. (May 15, 1963) 


ILLINOIS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Alsup (D) 

Anderson, M. K. (R) 
Anderson, R. E. (R) 
Armstrong (D) 

Austin (R) 

Bairstow (D) 

Baker (D) 

Baltz (R) 

Barry (D) 

Bartoline (D) 

Blades (R) 

Branson (R) 

Brouillet (R) 

Brydia (R) 

Burgoon (R) 

Burhans (R) 

Callan (D) 

Campbell (R) 

Capuzi (R) 

Carrigan (D> 

Carroll (R) 

Carter (D) 

Ceaser (D) 

Choate (D) 

Clabaugh (R) 

Clarke (R) 

Conner (D) 

Conolly (R) 

Costello (D) 

Course (D) 
Coutrakon (R) 

Craig (D) 

Dale (R) 
Dammerman (D) 
Davidson (R) 

Davis (D) 

Dawson (R) 
DeMichaels (D) 
DiPrima (D) 

Dolezal (R) 
Donnewald (D) 
Donovan (R) 

Downes (D) 

Downey (D) 

El ward (D) 
Erlenborn (R) 
Euzzino (D) 

Fary (D) 

Finfgeld (R) 
Fitzgerrell (R) 
Gardner (R) 

Glenn (D) 

Graham (R) 

Granata (R) 
Hachmeister (R> 

Hale (R> 

Hall (R) 

Hannigan (D) 

Hansen (R) 

Harris (D) 

Heiple (R) 

Hill (D) 

Hittmeier (R) 
Holloway (D) 

Holten (D) 

Horsley (R) 
Hunsicker (R) 

Ihnen (R) 

Janczak (R) 

Johns (R) 

Johnston (R) 
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Jones (R) 

Kahoun (R) 
Kaplan (D) 
Kennedy (D) 
Laufer (R) 

Lee, Clyde (D) 
Lee, Noble W. (R> 
Lehman (R) 
Lenard (D) 

Leon (D) 

LoDestro (R) 
Loughran (D) 
Loukas, J. P. (D) 
Lucas, Allen (D) 
Lyman (D) 
Majewski (D) 

Mann (D) 

Marek (R) 

Marks (D) 

McAvoy (R) 
McBroom (R) 
McConnell (R) 
McCormick (R) 
McCully (R) 
McDermott (D) 
McDevitt (R) 
McGowan (R) 
McPartlin (D) 
Merlo (D) 

Mikva (D) 

Miller. C. O. (R) 
Miller, K. W. (R> 
Miller, P. J. (R) 
Mills (D) 

Moberley (R) 
Moore (R) 
Morgan (R) 

Morris (D) 
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Whalen CD) 
Wiktorski (D) 
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Williams CR) 
Wilson CD) 
Wittmond CD) 
Wolbank CD) 
Wolf CD) 

Wood CR) 

Zagone CD) 
Zlatnik CR) 

Mr. Speaker CR) 


MISSOURI SENATE VOTES 


SB 8 Increases maximum truck height from 
12Vt to 13 Vz feet, and maximum length of 
automobile transport trucks from 50 to 60 
feet. Passed 10-8. CMarch 28, 1963) 

SB 4 Increases sales and Use tax from 2 
to 3 Passed 24-9. CApril 2, 1963) 

SB 49 Revised Sunday sales law. Passed 
31-0. CApril 9, 1963) 

SB 76 Relates to the use of chemical tests 
for the determination of the alcoholic 
content of the blood of a person arrested 
for driving a motor vehicle while intoxi- 
cated. Provides that anyone who operates a 
motor vehicle on the highways is deemed 
to have consented to tests called for by this 
act. Passed 27-4. CApril 29, 1963) 

SJR 1 Proposes 24th Amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution that the right of citizens 
to vote in any primary or other election for 
President or Vice-President, for electors for 


MISSOURI HOUSE VOTES 


SB 4 Increases sales and use tax from 2 
to 3%. Passed 90-68. CApril 3, 1963) 

HB 128 Prohibits disclosure of arrest records 
except to certain specified public officials 
and courts. Not perfected 51-80. CApril 24, 
1963) 

HB 129 Provides that defendants in cases 
of rape or sodomy shall be tried separately 
only in discretion of court. At present, all 
felony defendants can request and shall then 
be granted, a separate trial. Passed 117-26. 
CApril 30, 1963) 

HB 65 Raises driving age from 16 to 18, 
but allows limited license to those 16 and 
17 years old, driving between 6 a.m. and 
11 p.m., accompanied by a parent, or guard- 


President or Vice-President, or for Senator 
or Representative in Congress, shall not be 
denied or abridged by reason of failure to 
pay any poll tax or other tax. Passed 26-1 
CNay by Tinnin). CMay 9, 1963) 


SB 68 Lowers Missouri income tax exemption 
for one individual from $1200 to $1000, but 
increases from $1200 to $2000 the additional 
exemption for a spouse, and increases from 
$400 to $1000 the exemption for dependents. 
nnfaataH 14-14. flVTav 15, 1963) 


SB 56 Authorizes establishment of Psychiatric 
Intensive Treatment Centers in st - L °™s» 
Kansas City, and Columbia. Passed 28-0. 
CMay 15, 1963) 

SB 57 Establishes funds for the three insti- 
tutions proposed in SB 56. Passed 27-0. CMay 
15, 1963) 


MISSOURI 

SENATORS 

Avery CD) 
Barrett CD) 
Blackwell CD) 
Bondurant CR) 
Brancato CD) 


inn Defeated 72-62. CApril 30, 1963) 
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HB 286 Requires a vision test in every re- 
newal of drivers* license and license shall 
not be renewed if vision is not 20/ 40. If 
correctable to 20/40, license conditioned on 
wearing glasses may be issued. Defeated 55- 
79. CApril 30, 1963) 

HB 302 Makes the following changes in the 
Old Age Assistance program: 1. Increases 
maximum cash allowable from $750 to $1,000 
for single persons and from $1,500 to $2,000 
for married couples: 2. Increases the real 
property maximum from $5,000 to $7,750; and 
3. Allows earnings of $35 per month without 
deduction from the budget. Passed 144-0. 
CApril 30, 1963) 


HB 37 Provides no new auto shall be reg- 
istered after June 30, 1964, unless equipped 
with safety belts. Passed 92-57. CApril 30, 
1963) 

SB 8 Increases maximum truck height from 
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Pentland CD) 
Schechter CD) 
Spradling CD) 
Taylor CR) 

Tinnin CD) 
Vanlandingham CD) 
Waters CD) 

Webster CR) 
Woolsey CR) 

Young CD) 
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12 Vz to 13Vfe feet, and maximum length of 
automobile transport trucks from 50 to 60 
feet. Passed 113-28. (May 1, 1963) 

HB 45 Outlaws "debt adjusting,** the act 
of intermediating, for a fee, between debtors 
and creditors, as a misdemeanor, punishable 
as such. Exempts attorneys, credit depart- 
ment employees, court officers, and others 
who may so act without fee. Passed 131-10. 
(May 8, 1963) 

HB 82 BUI provides that court, not jury, 
shall assess the fine or sentence, except 
in capital cases, jury shall declare whether 
punishment shall be death or imprisonment. 
The court may change a sentence of death 
to one of imprisonment. Not perfected 72-80. 
(May 13, 1963) 

HB 501 Provides only real property owners 
can vote on general obligation bond issue 
propositions. Not perfected 42-83. (May 14, 
1963) 
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Hardy (D) 

Harlow (R) 

Harkins (R) 

Harris (D) 

Henson (D) 

Hibler (D) 

Hickey (D) 

Holland (R) 

Holliday (R) 
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Hughes (Johnson) (R) 
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James (Dunklin) (D) 
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Jasper (D) 
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three safe in the suburbs. The dispo: 
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Though estimates of the 
the new Congressional d( 
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that the Democrats gave t 
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tures of state politics prov 
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